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A comparative analysis of two surveys conducted in 
Hay 1971 and November 1971 to gather information on the attitudes of 
young ma;Le civilians (between >1 6-21 years) towards the military 
service is presented. Information was collected through. interviews ^ 
with 2,845 individuals in Hay and 1 ,96Q individuals in November. The 
results of the surveys are presented for the following areas: (1) 
career ooals--both surveys reveatled that \the most important 
occupational goals were pay and secure/steady employment; (2) global 
assessment of military service — an improvement in attitudes was 
revealed in the November survey; (3) image — no substantial changes in 
the image of the various Services was determined; (U) the active 
enlisted force — both surveys revealed that younger men were most 
likely to plan enlistment; (5) the active officer force— the November 
survey revealed a willingness among college juniors and seniors to 
volunteer as officers; (6) the Reserves/National Guard — a favorable 
reacti on to join was evidenced in both su;^veys; (7) alternative 
concepts in military service — both surveys supported an all-volunteer 
military service; and (8) exposure to the military — both surveys 
revealed substantial exposure to the military service by respondents. 
Sample interview procedures and a discussion of the tolerance limits 
of the results are appended. (Author/EC) 
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Preface 

^ This Consulting Report covers two surveys of civilian youth conducted for the 
Department of Defense by Gilbert Youth Research, Inc. Interviews and tabulations were 
performed by Gilbert Youth Research. Analyses of the tabulations were accomplished by 
the Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The report was prepared by Dr. Allan H. Fisher, Jr. of HumRRO Division No. 7 
(Social Science). Dr. Arthur J. Hoehn is Director of the Division. The HumRRO effort 
was conducted for the Directorate for Manpower Research in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs). The effort was supported under 
Work Unit YOUTH SURVEY. 

This-report is the second in a series of reports on the attitudes of youth. The first 
report dealt with the May 1971 survey findings and was entitled, "Attitudes of Youth 
Toward Military Service: Results of a National Survey Conducted in May 1971/' Human 
Resources Research Organization, October 1971. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A national survey of civilian youth was designed in early 1971 to aid in determining 
the following information about American youth: 

' (1) Their potential for voluntary Enlistment in the Regular and Reserve mili- 
tary forces in a draft-free environment. 

(2) Their factual knowledge and perceptions^f the Regular and Reserve forces. 

(3) Their reactions to enlistment incentives, benefits, compensation, and 
options or conditions of Service. 

I (4) Their enlistment propensity in terms of demographic characteristics, socio- 

economic background and educational/occupational status, achievements, 
and interests. 

The survey was conceived as part of a systematic effort by the Department of 
Defense to study the enlistment motivation and attitudes toward employment and 
education held by American youth. Through a continuing program of research, valuable 
information can be accumulated on attitudes toward military service and related topics. 
The commitment to continued research pronriises to improve the quality of data on these 
topics, as well as to assure continued availability of data necessary to appraise the 
reactions of youth to events and program modifications that impact on attitudes toward 
military service. In an historic sense, accumulative information provides a perspective on 
youth *s responses to previous events and alternative programs. 

This report prov^^fts information about the motivations and predispositions of 
contemporary American v *'^an youth as elicited in two independent surveys. The' 
surveys, conducted in May 1971 and November 1971, encompass a six-month period 
during which the following major events transpired: (a) draft calls were lowered, (b)the 
troop level in Vietnam was reduced, and (c) the Army initiated an advertising campaign 

to announce the increased pay allowance to servicemen.* 

Results derive from two nationwide samples of young male civilians, ages 16 through 
21, who expressed their opinions on these topics through the mechanism of personal 



*The Army publicized the pay increase in a campaign with two major announcements on 18 Novem 
ber and 24 November 1971. All interviews in the November 1971 Survey were initiated after 18 November, 
hence all respondents had the opportunity to become.aware of the pay increase. 
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intervir«ws. This report compares and contrasts the reactions of youth to key topics and 
programs of military service in May 1971 and in November 1971. Interpretations of the 
findings should be qualified by the fact that the study population excludes a substantial 
proportion of men in the age group— that is, those men who have entered the military 
service. 

Findings from this research provide a continuing vehicle for monitoring the attitudes) 
of youth. Each successive replication of the survey permits the assessment of , changes in; 
attitudes toward the Service that may result from youth's reactions to new programs and 
events. Such information is vital to the. Department of Defense in evaluating policy and 
planning optimum manpower recruitment and procurement programs. / 

/ • / 

. - ' ^ / 

DESCRIPTIOfSl OF THE SURVEYS / 



The surveys ^were conducted by Gilbert Youth Research, Inc. of New Yorl^' City. 
The two study samples were drawn from a national probability sample of ^'youth 
composed of a master primary sample of resident college students, a master sample of the 
genera! population (other than college residents) used to reach youth living at home, and 
a special high school sample.* Gilbert Youth Research ern ploys peer interviqwers in 
conjunction with local supervision to increase the likelihood of valid responses. A 
systematic program of interview verification is used to ensure data quality. 

Both surveys employed personal mterviews conducted with national probability 
samples of young male civilians, ^ged 16 through 21. Two independent samples were 
interviewed, with the May 1971 sample including 2,845 cases, and the November 1971 
sample including 1,960 cases. To ensure representative populations of civilian youth, Ao 
excluding criteria were applied. 

The age composition of the two surveys is given below. 

AGE COMPOSITION 



Age Category May 1971 November 1971 

16-17 years 38.7% 38.6% 

18-19 years 34.5% 34.4% 

20-21 years 26.8% 27,1% 



'Scc Modern Sarnplttif; Doctrmc. Master Probabtltty Sample of Yottn^ People, Gilbert Marketing 
Group, Inc.» Marketmath, Inc., 1969. Selected details of the November 1971 survey appear in Appendix A. 
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other demographic characteristics of the two surveys are compared below. 

MAJOR DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

May i971 November 1971 

. White 91% 93% 

Single 94% 93% 

In school 69% ( 41% HS ' 67% 1 4i% HS 

I 28% Coll (26% Coll 

Education of parents (father, high 

school graduate or above) 71% 70% 

Middle class (family income 

$8,000-$20,000) 42% 40% 

Residents of a metropolitan 

area 79% ( 51% large 81% (43% large 
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28% small I 38% small. 



The two samples are remarkably similar in demographic com^position. Hence, trend 
comparisons on major sti^dy parameters appear jusftified. / 

Identical questionnaires were used in the May and Nov^ember interview phases, 
except for the addition in the November questionnaire of a new item on willingness to 
jom as an officer. Sample rr;sponses were weighted to the natibnal population of civilia.h 
youth, by geographic region, and by age within school status.^ 

SUMMARY 

-Gareer Objectives 

In the November 1971 survey, the most important occupational goals for youth 
were pay (17%) and secure/steady employment (20%). These results agree with the 
findings of the May 1971 survey. (See Table M.) In both purveys, more non-whites cited 
pay as an important goal than did whites. (See Table 1-2.) While pay was cited as equally 
important in a current job and in a job five years from now, youth gave greater 
importance five years from now to work which offers security, and good retirement 
benefits. (See Table 1-5.) This finding held in both sun'eys. ^ 

In both May and November, the military service was seen by a substantial 
percentage of youth as offering a secure/steady job. (See Table 1-3.) However, in both 
surveys, only 4% of youth cited the military service as offering a better opportunity to 
make a lot of money than a job in civilian life. (See Table 1-3.) The military tended to be 
cited for providing adventure/excitement or recognition/status (see Table 1-3); however, 
these goals held minimal importance to youth as career objectives in both surveys (see 
Table M). 

^Sie Appendix B for information on the interpretation of sample data. 
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Attitudes Toward the Military Service 



There was a slight improvement in the attitudes of youth toward military service in 
the November 1971 survey compared with the May 1971 survey. A smaller percentage 
reported that personal considerations would detpr them from enlisting. (See graph, p. 23.) 
The percentage stating that **nothing would induce them to enlist'* also was smaller. (See 
graph, p. 25.) 

However, in spite of this improvement, a negatiye attitude toward military service 
was still held hy a substantial percentage of American youth— largely because military 
service is perceived as interfering with the freedom/life style of youth. (See Table IM.) 

The All-Volunteer Force 

American youth overwhelmingly endorsed the concept of an all-volunteer military 
seruice in both the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys. During a peacetime condition, 
over 80% would prefer this approach to military service. Conversely, only about 15% 
would prefer the present draft system during peacetime. (See Table VIM.) 

Service Preference ^ 

In the November 1971 survey, the lir Force (36%) and the Navy (24%) were 
nominated as the best overall Services by the total sample in each survey. (See Section 
III, page 42.) The Army, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard were selected by 7%-9% each, in 
both the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys. 

However, among only those men who expect to enlist for active service as a Regular, 
the Air Force (33%) remains the preferred or expected branch, but the Navy , draws more 
support (29%) in the second survey, as does the Army (21%). The extent of preference 
for the Marine Corps (11%) and Coast Guard .(6%) is about the same. (See Section IV, 
page 64.) The order of Service preference remained the same in November 1971 as it was 
in May 1971, although there were slight shifts in the percentages who cited the major 
services. 

Among only those men who say they would enlist if there were no draft, the Navy 
(25%) was the preferred Service in November 1971, whereas the Air Force (30%) was 
most preferred in May 1971. (See Section IV, page 65.) 

The image of ihe Services does not appear to have, changed appreciably from May 
1971 to November 1971. (Compare Tables IIW and III-2.) 

■ ^ \ ■ 

Enlistment Incentives \ 

A fully paid college education was the most preferred potential enlistment incentive 
in both surveys. (See Table IV-20.) However, its appeal appeared limited among the sons 
of families under $8,000 annual income. (See Table IV-22.) 



Current incentives to enlistment endorsed in both surveys include (a) choice of 
branch of service, {h) travel, excitement, and new experiences, and (c:) learning a skill or _ 
trade valuable in civilian life. (See Table IV-23.) 



Enlisted Potential 

In the November IQJl^surV.ey, 15% of youth said that they would enlist for active 
service as a Regular, given the present (draft) conditions. This compares with 13% in the 
May 1971 survey. (See Section IV, page 45.) Given an assumed no draft condition, 12% 
said they would enlist as a Regular in the November 1971 survey, compared to 11% in 
the May 1971 survey. (See Section IV, page 45.) However, only .4%-5% expected to enlist 
in the next year, in both surveys. (See Table IV-6.) 

Both surveys revealed consistent, substantial differences in enlistment potential by 
educational status. In both, the enlistment potential among high school students was 
about 20%. However, the enlistment rate for college students was bfo in both surveys, 
and the enlistment rate for youth no Ibpger in school was 7% in the November 1971 
survey, compared to 5% in the May 19711 survey. (See Table IV-4 for November 1971 
results.) I 

Officer Potential 

In the November 1971 survey, college juniors and seniors were asked to indicate the 
likelihood of their enlistment as a regular officer (assuming no draft). Approximately 13% 
indicated that they would volunteer as an officer in the active service. (See Table V-1.) 

Reserve or National Guard Potential 

In the November 1971 survey, some v 21% of the total sample indicated that they 
might join the Reserves or .National Guard ^(assuming the present draft), whereas in the 
May 1971 survey, some 28% claimed they might join. (See Section VI, page 92.) 
However, only 10% in each survey said they would join, assuming no draft. (See Section 
VI, page 92.) In both surveys, more non-whites than whites said they would join the 
Reserves or National Guard, in a no-draft environment. (See Tables VM and VN2.) " 

Educational benefits and training in skills applicable to civilian life were major 
inducements to affiliation in both surveys, as was draft avoidance, (See Tablfe VI-6.) 
Together with increased educational benefits, a shorter period of initial active duty 
training wa.s a strong potential incentive to affiliation, under both draft conditions and 
assumed no-draft conditions. (See Tables VI-8 and VI-9:) 
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Media Influence 

In both surveys, the majority of youth repo^d. exposure to military recruiting 
information through such media as television,, poster/, and magazines/newspapers. A slight 
decline in radio and TV exposure was noted. (See '^ble Vin-5,) 

Television continues to emerge as the most, influential of these m^ia by virtue of 
mass exposure (74% exposed to TV, in the November 1"971 suirVey), However, only 51% 
of those reporting TV exposure regard the information about military opportunities 
obtained from TV to be-adequate. (See Table VIII-8,) V 

Recruiter Influence 

In each survey, youth attributed considerable enlistment influence to the recruiter in ^ 
person. The re(;?ruiter did not enjoy the mass exposure of TV, with only 31% of youth 
reporting personal contact with a recruiter in both surveys. 'However^ the information 
provided by, the recruiter was reported to be adequate by approximately 70%> of those in 
contact. (See Table VIII-8.) For this reason, the recruiter emerged as the most effective 
force in inflilencing an- enlistment decision. In the November 1971 survey, tiie recruiter 
was reported as more effective than television, in. this regard. (See Table VIlI-9.) 

) 
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Both the iviay 1971 and the November 1971 surveys indicate that 
youth attaches major importancjB to the achievement of career goals 
such as secuj-e/steady work, and financial reward. Interest in pay is 
expressed both in terms of a present job,/ and in the type of work 
desired five years hence. In contrast, interest in stable employment is 
perceived as becoming increasingly important to youth five, years from 
now but less important at present. 

A substantial percentage of youth believe that secure/steady work 
can be obtained in the military service, and the extent of this opinion 
remained relatively constant in the May and November 1971 surveys. In 
both surveys, good pay wbs not perceived to be as attainable in the 
service as it is in civilian life. On this global question, the narrowing gap 
between military and civilian pay opportunities was not reflected in the 
two surveys conducted in May 1971 and November 1971. 
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CAREER GOALS OF YOUTH 

In both surveys, each respondent was provided with a list of statements about aims 
in life, and was asked to indicate the three he considered most important. In both 
surveys, having a secure, steady job emerged as the most important goal in an absolute 
sense. Also ranked high by many respondents was the attainment of financial success— 
that is, making lots of money. No other life goal was ranked first by as many as 15% of 
the respondents. 

V 



Most^lmportant Life Aims 









Having a Secure, 
SteadyJob 




Making Lots of 
Money 


30 












C 

a 20 










** 






r"i ■ 

1 20% 1 
1 1 






a. 

1/ 10 








f 1 

1 ' 

1 17% 1 

1 1 


0 






! 1 






May 71 


Noy71 


May -71 


Nov 71 



The percent of respondents who selected each goal as most important in each sufvey 
is reported in il'able*I-l for comparison. 

There were few changes of any consequence in youth goals between the May 1971 
and November 1971 surveys. With youthful unemployment a current topic, greater 
interest in stable, secure work might have been anticipated but there was no evidence of 
an increase in the importance of this goal. Further, even with the publicity accorded 
inflation, there was negligible change in the importance accorded incotne by the May 
1971 and November 1971 samples. The only change of more than 2% opcurred on tl^e 
item working for a better society, where 14% endorsed the 'item in May 1971 and only 
11% endorsed the item in Novemlx^r 1971. 
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Tabic 1-1 



Most Important of Life Aims " 





Percent F 


irst Rahk 


Statements of Aims in Life 


May 71 


Nov 71 


Having a secure, steady job 


20 


20 


■Making lots of money 


18 


17 


Working for a bener society 


14 


11 


Learning as much as 1 can 


12 


12 


Being able to do what 1 want in a job 

/ 

Helping other people , 


11 


13 


11 


11 


Doing challenging work 


7 


8 


Adventure/Excitement 


: 5 


7 


Recognition/Status 


1 


1 


Raising my own social level 


1 


1 




100 


100 



The demographic correlates of life goals rwnained relatively stable between the two 
surveys. In both May 1971 and November 1971, the following relationships were found. 
■• Having a securCy steady Job was most important to younger nien. 

• Making lots of money was cited more by non-whites than by whites. 

• Working for a better society drew minor support from all demographic 
categories. ^ 

• Being able to do what I want to do in a job was endorsed more by college 
students than by high school students or non-students. This goal was also 
cited more frequently by residents of the West than by residents of other 
geographic areas. 

• Doing challenging work and adventure/excitement were more preferred goals' 
for whites than for non-whites, although the percentage differences were 
minor. i 

Table 1-2 presents demographic correlates for selected life goals, with results bas|ld 
on the most recent (November 1971) survey.*; ; 

' For comparison with May 1971 results, see the table on page I 6 of the initial report in thi/series. 
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Table 1-2 



November 1971 Data 



Correlates of Most Important Life Goals 
(Selected Life Goals Only) 
"Please look at this card of statements and tell me the three most important statements which 
describe your aim in life, the first most important, the second most Important, and the third most 
important." 









Percent Choosing As Most Important 








Having a 
Secure, 
Steady 
Job' 


Making 
Lots of 
Money 


Working 
for a 
Better 

Society 


Learning 
as Much 
as 1 Can 


Being 
Able to 
Do What 

1 Want 


Doing 
Challenging 
Work 


Adventure/ 
Exci lament 


Total (16-21) 


20 


17 


1 1 
1 1 


1 ^ 




8 


7 


Age 








/ 








16-17 years 


21 


21 


9 


10 


13 


6 


7 


18-19 years 


21 


15 . 


12 


10 


12 


8 


8 


20-21 years 


16 


12 


1 1 


16 


12-^ 


10 


/ 


Race 








< 

\ 








White 


20 


16 


10 


12 


13 


8 


7 


Non'White 


14 


31 


14 


11 


10 


3 


5 


Education Status 










r 






HS Student 


• 23 


21 


9 


10 


13 


6 


6 


College Student 


14 


11 


11 


12 


17 


10 


6 


Non-Student 


20 


16 " 


12 


13 


9 


8 


9 


CitV Size 
















Large Metropolitan 


19 


18 


11 


11 


11 


8 


7- 


Srriall Metropolitan 


20 


17 


11 


13 


14 


6 


6 


Non*Mctropolitan 


20 


15 - 


7 


11 


14 


10 


9 


Geographic Area 
















^Northeast 


20 


20 


10 


11 


13 


6. 


7 


North Central 


19 


13 


12 


10 


14 


9 


7 


South 


23 


19 


10 


10 


9 


9 


7 


West 


15 


14 


9 


19 


15 


6 


8 



ACCOMPLISHMENT OF CAREER GOALS IN THE MILITARY SERVICE 

After each respondent's career goals were recorded, he was asked to specify whether 
he thought each goal could be better achieved in the military service or in^ civilian life. 
Table 1-3 reports the percent who thought the military service offered the better 
opportunity to achieve each goal. Results are given for both the May 1971 and November 
1971 administrations. |^ 

Table 1-3 



Potential for Achieving Career Goals in 
the. Military Service 



Percent Expecting Better 
Achievement in Military 



\ 



Career Goals 


May 71 


Nov/71 


Having a secure, steady job 


35 


42 


Making lots of money 


4 


4 


Working for a better society 


13 


11 


Learning as much us 1 can 


17 


19 


Being able to do what 1 want in a job 


4 


4 


Helping other people 


18 


22 


Doing challenging work 


22 


25 


Ad ve n tu re/E xc i te me n t 


39 


42 


Recognition/Status 


37 


35. 


Raising my own social level 


10 


10 



In both surveys, the single most important goal, lihbing a secure, steady job, was 
highly endorsed as possible to achieve in the military service. The rate of endorsement 
was slightly higher in November 1971 than in jMay 1971. 

Another major life goal, making lots of money, is not seen as attainable in the 
Service. In May 1971, only 4% said that this goal could be better^accomplished in the 
military; in November 1971, this opinion was still voiced by 4%. In mid-November 1971, 
the Army initiated a major advertising campaign to announce the military pay increase. 
These data suggest that this campaign had thus far had no effect in altering the attitudes 
of civilian youth about pay opportunities in the Service, However, it should be recalled 
that men who have joined the Service are not included in these surveys, hence the total 
effect of the pay announcement cannot be evaluated solely J'rom the results of surveys of 
civilian youth. 



16 



18 



Adventure/excitement remain goals that youth believe could be achieved iii the 
service, as are recognition/status. Unfortunately, as previously noted, none of these goals 
received much endorsement for importance. 

In general, the opinions of youth regarding the ability of the military service to 
provide opportunities for the accomplishment of certain career goals of youth remained 
much the same in the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys. 

There were demographic variations in the rate of endorsement of the military service 
as offering the opportunity fo^ accomplishment of career goals. Selected for analyses are 
the goals of (a) stable/steady e^ploymenU (b) pay, and (c) adventure /excitement. Results 
on the November 1971 survey are given in Table 1-4.* 

Between May 1971 and Noji^ember 1971, an increase of 5% was^ noted in those who 
fell that the most important lif^ goal, a secure, steady job, could be better achieved in 
the service. This goal, was believed attainable in the service by college students more th^n 
by high school students or youth out of school. There was no change in the high school 
student rate from May 1971, but both the college and the non-student groups contri- 
buted to the overall 5% increase in endorsement observed between May and November. 
In both surveys, whites were more likely than non-whites to believe that a secure, steady 
job' could be attained in service. 

Another major life goal, making lots of trwney, was not seen as attainable in the 
service. In both the May 197i and the November 1971 surveys, only 4% believed this 
goal could be better accomplished in the military. However, non-whites tend to consider 
it possible more than whites do, a result that is consistent with the racial difference in 
support of this career goal. This ;racQ difference was also "noted in the May 1971 survey. 

In both surveys, adventure/excitement was most cited by 16-17-year-olds and high 
school students as attainable in /he military. 



*For May 1971 results, see the tabic on page 1-8 of the initial report in this series. 
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Table i-4 



Njivember 1971 Data 



Probability of 
Achieving Career Goals in the Military Service . 

(Selected Career Goats) 
"Where do you think you would be better off for achieving 
these life or career goals ... in the military service or in civilian 
life?" 



Total (16-21) 

Age 

16-17 years 
13-19 years 
20-21 years 



Percent Expecting Better 
Achievement in Military 



Secure, 
Steady Job^ 

42 



41 
43 
43 



Making Lots 
of Money^ 



4' 
4 

3 



Adventure/ 
Excitement 

42 



49 
40 



Race 
White 
Non-White 



44 
24 



3 
7 



42 

42 



Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 

, NonS'tudent 



41 

48' 
40 



5 
2 
3 



51 
34 
39 



City Size 

Large Metropolitan 43 
Small Metropolitan . 43 

Non-Metropolitan 39 

Geographic Area , 

Northeast 40 

North Central 39 

South 46 

West 45 



4 
4 
3 

4 

3 
3 
4 



41 
44 
41 

41 
42 
47 
37 



Most important career goals. 



LONG-TERM GOALS VERSUS IMMEDIATE GOALS 



In both surveys, money and secf^re^ steady employment emerged as important,^ 
immediate career goals of youth. It is interesting to note the shifts in career motivations 
anticipated by contemporary American youth when these goals are appraised for future 
importance. 

Each respondent was asked \yhat type of work most interests him at present, and the 
type of work he thought would most mterest him five years from now. Table 1-5 reports the 
results and the anticipated shifts in work preference for.the November 1971 survey.^ 

1^ 



Table 1-5 ^ 






Novembtr 1971 Data 


Most Interesting Work: Now and Five Years Hence 




Type of /Work 

Work that offers me security and good 
. retirement benefits 






Percent Interested 


r 


Now 

) 


In 5 years 
25 


Difference 
+16 


Work that gives me a chance to be my 
own boss 






17 


+4 


Work that assures me a good income (pay) 




21 


21 


0 


Work that takes care of allmy needs 




16 


15 


-1 


Work that allows me freedom of movement 
from place to place ^ 




1.2 


7 


-5 


Work that allows me to be outdoors 




13 


6 


-7 


Work that offers adventure/excitement 




14 


7 


-7 


Some other type of work 




3 


3 


' 0 ^ 






101 


101 





In both surveys, good income (pay) was regarded as equally important now and five 
years from now. 

Work offering security and retirement benefits was judged to be far less "interesting" 
now compared to five years hence. This result appeared in both the May 1971 and 
November 1971 surveys. These findings are noteworthy, since steady, secure employment is 
not only judged important by youth, but attainable in the military service as well. 

The anticipated dechne over time in interest in work offering adventure/excitement is 
noteworthy, feince these are job characteristics viewed as attainable in the military service. 



* For May 1971 results, .sec the table on page 1-9 of the initial report in this .series. 




II. Global ^$$e$$ment of 
MiUtartf Service 



A variety of items queried the attitudes of American youth toward 
military service in genera). Acceptance of the military was couched in 
terms of incentives for enlistment, and deterrents to enlistment. 
Although more than half of each sample reported that personal con- 
siderations deterred them from entering military service, there was some 
noticeable improvement in attitudes toward military service , in the 
November 1971 survey compared with the May 1971 survey. 



EXTENT TO WHICH PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS DETER 
ENLISTMENT IN THE ACTIVE FORCE 

In each survey, each respondent was asked, whether he had any personal considera- 
tions which would strongly deter him from voluntarily enlisting. Results are shown below 
for the two surveys. 



Percent Deterred From Enlistment by Personal Considerations 
Survey Date 



-May 71 



- Nov7K 



60% 



10 



20 



30 40 

Percent 



50 



60- 



70 



Youth >vere somewhat less negative ab6ut enlistment in November 1971 than they 
wore in May 1971. This finding is not altogether surprising, since U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam decreased over this period, and draft calls were quite low. 

In spite of a favorable shift in attitude, it is important to recognize^ that the 
majority of American youth still feel deterred from enlistment. Reasons for this deter- 
rence are explored subsequently. 



! 
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REASONS FOR DETERRENCE 

The previous page report? that the majority of each sample stated that personal 
cuiibiderationb would strongly deter their enlisting. In each survey, these respondents were 
then asked to indicate which of several statements best described their reason for not 
joining a military service. Results for the two surveys appear in Table IM. 

Table 11-1 I 



Reasons for Not Voluntarily, Enlisting 

f Percent Giving Reason 
May 71 Nov>71 

I wouldn't want to relinquish my freedom 

to do as I please 21 23 

I don't believe in war or a rnilitary ^ 

establishment 32 30 

In the military, 1 could not live the style of 

life 1 want for myself 24 23 

I would be afraid of getting injured ^ - - ' 

or killed 15 1,6 

All other reasons 8 8 

100 100 

In both surveys, the principal reason cited for not enlisting was antagonisn> toward 
war or the militar)U;Uj^blishment. However, there was also a strong theme of 
individualism -that is, these youth were reluctant to surrender their freedom or way of 
life. Reported fear of injury or death was less common, and was equivalent {in May 1971 
and November 1971. -> 
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WILLINGNESS TO STIPULATE INDUCEMENTS 
TO ENLISTMENT' 

In each survey, respondents were asked to state, in their own words, what induce- 
ments would cause them to enlist— 

• Under the present draft status* (assuming the draft law is extended), and 

• If they did not have to serve in a combat area. 

Below are shown tjhe rates of mention of the riiost frequent .answer to each question^ 
that ^'nothing" would induce the respondent to enlist. 



Percent Who State That Nothing Would Induce Them to Enlist 
Survey Date ^"^^^ Present Draft . 

-May 71 



Nov 71 



May 71 



Nov 71 



-45% 



If No Combat Duly were Require^l 



43?i 



37% 



_L 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

(^ercenl 

^ I 

There was an appreciable, favorable shift between May 1971 and November 1971 in the 
attitudes of youth toward enlistment in military service. 

^Demographic correlates of the negative response are given in Tables II-2 and II-3. 



'TIio draft was »n effect at the time of the interviews. 



^0 



25 



Table. 1 1-2 



Table li-3 



\ 



Statement That Nothing Would Serve 
^ as an Inducement to Enlistment 
(Assuming a Draft) 

"What, if anything, would induce,,you 
to enlist in the military service under pres- 
ent draft status (assuming the draft law is 
extended)?" ' 

Percent Answering 
" Nothing* * 



May 71 

Total (16.21) 45 

Age ^ , 

16-17 years 38 

18-19 years 49 ^ 

.20-21 years 51 

Race 

White 45 

Non-White 44 

Education Status 

HS student 37 
College student . 45 < 

Non-student 57 

City Size 

Large Metropolitan 51 

Small Metropolitan 39 

Non-Metropolitan 40 

Geographic Area 

Northeast 63 

North (Central 38 

South 44 

West 36 



4o 



34 
41 
46 

39 
49 

36 
37 
47 

44 

37 
36 

43 
44 
37" 
38 



Statement That Nothing Would Serve 
as an inducement to Enlistment 
(Assuming No Combat Area exposure) 

"What, if anything, would induce you 
to enlist if you did not have to serve in a 
. combat area?" 

Percent Answering 
" Nothing^ * 

May 71 Nov 71 

Total (16-21) * 43 37^ 

Age 

16-17 years . 34 30 

18-1 9 years 46 39 

20-21 years 51 42' 

Race 

White ^ 42 36 

Non-White 47 40 

Education Status 

HS Student .32 31 

College studunt 43 35 

Non-student ' 58 44 

City Size 

Large Metropolitan 50 41 

Small Metropolitan 36 35 

Non-Metropolitan . 34 29 

Geographic Area 

Northeast 60 39 

North Central 39 40 

- South 37 , 30 

' West 36 39 



26 

26 



In both surveys, resistance to enlistment was noted among members of certain youth 
subgroups. The ^following relationships are noted under both inducement conditions 
(draft/no combat). ' ' 

• In terms of there is more negative reaction among the older group 
(20-21 years), and less among the young (16-17 years), 

• In terms of current educational status , non-students were niore negative 

toward military service than were college students. The most favorable 

response^cam^from high school students. 

- Youth residing in large metro politan areas were more negative toward 

— - 

' enlistment. ' . 

!n contrast with the May 1971 survey, results of the November 1971 survey 
indicated: y 

• In terms of race, non-whites were more negative toward military service than 
whites. 

• Residents of the Northeast region were not appreciably more negative toward 
military service than residents of other areas. 

In terms of shifts in favorableness toward the military, the major differences are 
noted an^ong the older youth and the college student and non-student groups-with each 
' group becoming more favorable. However, in spite of these shifts, the high school student 
group and 16-17-year-olds remain the most favorable toward military service. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF SPECIFIED INDUCEMENTS TO 
ENLISTMENT IN A COMBAT BRANCH 



A special cabC of enlibtment involves the recruitmejnt of men for service in combat 
branches (e.g., the infantry, or armored, artillery, signal, or engineer corps). In both 
surveys, respondents were presented a comprehensive list of active duty enlistment 
incentives and were a^ked which inducement would be nrijst likely to cause enlistment in 
a combat-type branch of service. To this question, 45% of the May 1971 survey 
answered, *'Nune" that is, none of the alternative inducements would cause these young 
men-^to enlist. Jn the November replication, 37^ said, "None." 

In both surveys, negative responses were most often given by whites,^ by older 
respondents, and by college atudents or non students. In ternib of residence, youth living 
in large metropolitan areas were most negative in both surveys. However, there was less 
negativism reported^ by residents of the Northeast geographical region in the November 
1971 sample than in May. Demographic data for both surveys appear iq Table II-4. 

Table iM 

Acceptance of Specified Inducements to 
Enlistment in a Combat Branch 
"And which one tncentwe would most likely induce you to enlist in a combat type 
branch of the service, such as Armored. Artillery, Signal or Engineer Corps or the Infantry?" 



Percent Answering 



percent Answering 





"None of these" 




"None of these" 




Mav 71 


Nov 71 




May 71 


Nov 71 


Total (16-21) 


45 


37 


City Size 






Age 






Large Metropolitan 


51 


40 










31 


25 


Small Metropolitan 


38 


36 


16*17 years 








52 


42 


Non-Metropolitan 


36 


33 


18-19 years 






20-21 years 


55 


48 


Geographic Area 


\ 










Northeast 


71 


41 


Race 
















37 


North Central 


40 


38 


White 


46 














South 


34 


31 


NonAVhile 


33 


35 










West 


35 


40 


Education Status 












HS student 


33 


26 








College student 


54 


45 








Non-student 


52 


45 
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III. Image An Approach to Measuring 
Youth Acceptance and Assessment 
of Each of the Armed forces 



The image of the various Services was probed in a comprehensive 
series of questions. The various Services have definitive characteristics 
in the opinion of American youth. The Air Force and Navy are most 
favorably perceived. The Army is accorded less favorable citation, and 
is selected as best overall at about the same jraie as the Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard. There do not appear to have been substantial 
changes in the innage. of the various Services between May 1971 and 
November 1971. 



SERVICE IMAGE: PERSONNEL POLICIES/BENEFITS 



Each youth sample was asked to evaluate the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard in terms of which was best described by each of several statements 
("image"). Factors presented to each respondent for his selection were the following: 
Statements Presented for Service Attribution^ ^ 
' — Best pay 

— Best chance to prove oneself a man 

— Best living conditions for families of servicemen 

— Best chance to get ahead in a career 

' — Best chance Jto learn new and useful skills 

— Best chance to use one's skills and' abilities 

— Most opportunity for travel in foreign countries 

— Most attractive uniform 

— Most exciting life " ^ 

In the May 1971 survey, the Air Force 'was cited for best pay, family living 
conditions, chance to get ahead in a career, and chance to learn new and useful skills. 
The Navy was cited as offering the most opportunity for foreign travel and the most 
exciting life. The Marine Corps offered the best chance to prove oneself dmian, and th^ 
most attractive uniform. The Army was not cited, as "best described" by an^of these 
statements. The highest rate of Army citation occuned for the statement best chance to 
use one's skills or abilities (15%); however, more respondents selected the Air Force 
(24%) and Navy (20%) on this characteristic. Table IIM summarizes results for the May 

1971 survey. \ 

At the approximate timd of the November 1971 survey>the Army initiated an 
extensive campaign to publicize the military pay increase. It is interesting to evaluate the 
reaction of civilian youth to the item on "best pay*' when it was again asked in 
November 1971. Responses to th,e pay item and the other items appear in Table III-2. 

The major finding in comparing May 1971 and November 1971 results is the 
extreme consistency of service image. In the November 1971 replication, the Air Force 
was agam most cited for providing the best family living conditions, chance to get ahead 
m a career, and chance to learn new and useful skills. The Navy was again most cited as 
offenng the most opportunity for foreign travel. The Marine Corps was again cited as 
offenng the best chance to prove oneself a man, and for having the most attractive 

31 



Table Ml-I. < 



May 1971 Data 



Service Image: PersonnetBenefits 

Percent Choosing Service ''Best Described*' by Statement 









Air 


Marine 


Coast 


No 


Statement ^ 


Army ' 


Navy 


Force 


Corps 


Guard 


Differei 


Best pay 


5 


11 


33 


7 


2 


42 


Best chance to prove oneself 














a man 


12 


4 


5 - 


52 


1 


26 


Best living conditions for 














, families of servicemen 


7 . 


18 


39 


2 


8 


26 


best chance to get ahead 














in a career 


10 


19 ^ 


38 


. 4 


2 


27 


Best chance to learn new 














and useful skills 


13 


23 


32 


3 


2 


27 


Best chance to use one's 














skills and abilities 


15 


20 


24 


7 


2 


31 


Most opportunity for travel 














in foreign countries 


12 


52 


16 


3 


1 


17 


Most attractive uniform 


3 


22 


14 


28 


3 


30 


Most exciting life 


6 


29 


20 


13 


3 


30 



Table III-2 November 1971 Data 

Service Image: Personnel Benefits 



Percent Choosing Service "Best Described" by Statennent 



Statement 


Army 


Navy 


. Air 
Force 


Marino 
' Corps 


Coast 
Guard 


No 
Differen 


Best pay 


9 


10 


34 


8 


3 


36 


Best chance to prove oneself 
a man 


10 


4 


8 


55 


1 


23 


Best living conditions for 
families of servicemen 


9 


16 


40 


3 


9 


24 


Best chance to get ahead 
in a career 


11 


16 


44 


3 


3 


22 


Best chance to learn new and 
useful skills 


12 


17 


39 


4 


. 3 


25 


Best chance to use one's skills 
and abilities 


13 


16 


32 


7 


2 


30 


Most opportunity for travel in 
foreign countries 


14 


48 


18 


4 


1 


14 


Most attractive uniform 


4 


20 


17 


30 


3 


26 


Most exciting life 


6 


24 


25 


13 


3 


29 



uniform. The Army wab not cited as "best described" by any of these statements. Even 
the best pay theme was most attributed to the Air Force (34%), not to the Army which 
had' recently begun to advertise thib theme (9%), however, Army .mention did increase 
slightly from May 1971. 
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SERVICE IMAGE: HISTORY/RESPECT 



In each survey^, respondents were also asked to evaluate the armed services in terms 
of six additional characteristics: 

Statements Provided for Service Attribution 

— Tradition 

— Prestige 

— 'Glamor 

— Having the best Commanding Officers' 

— Having the most capable men 

— Most respected in the public eye 

In the May 1971 survey, the Marine Corps v^as endorsed as the Service highest in 

tradiHon and prestigCy and cited for having the most capable men. It was also selected as 

must respected in the public eye. The Air Force was equally selected with the Marine 

•\ — 

Corps as possessing glamor While there was considerable **no difference" reaction to the 
statement about the highest caliber of Commanding OfficerSy the Marine Corps and Navy 
were most cited for this capability. The Army was not cited as "highest"' on any of these 
characteristics. Table 111-3 summarizes results for the May 1971 survey. 

Another indication of the relative stability of service image is provided by compari- 
son of the responses in the November 1971 survey to the above image from the May 
1971 survey. Results for the November 1971 replication are given in Table III-4. In the 
November 1971 survey, the Marine Corps was again endorsed as the branch highest in 
tradition and preMge and cited for having the most capable men. It was again selected as 
mos/ respected in the public eye. The Air Force and the Marine Corps again were equally 
selected as pussesbing ^/amor. There wab still a considerable "no difference'' reaction to 
the statement about the quality of Commanding Officers, with the Marine Corps again 
cited as best. Once again, the Army was not cited as **highest'' on any of these 
characteristics. 

The only shifts m image between May 1971 and November 1971 seem to reflect a 
slightly more favorable attitude toward the Marine Corps and a slightly less favorable 
attitude toward the Navy. However, these differences are 5% or less, on each 
characteristic. 

These findings, in total, support the contention that service image is remarkably 
invanant over time. Thib conclusion ii\ turn suggests that attempts to modify service 
image may require extenMve effort, hideed, bcrvice images may prove highly resistant to 
change. 
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Table 111-3 • • . " May 1971 Data 





Service Image: Respect 








- 




Percent Ranking Service a$ Highest 




Statement 


Army 


Navy 


Air 
Mil 

Force 


IVIC3I II IC 

Corps 


Coast 
Guard 


No 
Difference 


Tradition 


25 




3 


44' 


2 


11 


i^restige 


11 


> 

17 


16 


^ 42 


1 


16 


Glamor 


r 4 


29 


29 


2 


20 


Having the Ijest Commanding 
Officers 


13 


. 17 


12 


21 


2 


36 


Having the most capable nnen 


9 


9 


11 ' 


40 


3 


28 


Most respected in the public eye 


8 


11 


12 


40 


3 


26 



Table 1 11-4 November 1971 Data 





Service Image: Respect 














Percent Ranking Service as Highes 


t 




Statement 


Army 


Navy 


' Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


Coast 
Guard 


No 
Difference 


Tradition 


24 


15 


3 


47 


1 


10 


Prestige 


11 


10 


18 


46 


1 


14 


Glamor 


i 


17 


29 


31 


2 


17 


Having the best Commanding 
Officers 


14 


14 


14 


24 


3 


31 


Having the most capable men 


8 


6 


13 


45 


;2 


26 


Most respected in the public eye 


9 


7 


16 


43 


4 


22 



31 



35 



INDUCEMENTS TO ENLISTMENT 

Another approach to the assessment of service image involved the extent to which 
youth attribute important enlistment inducements to the various branches of the armed 
services. ' 

As a first analysis, the relative importance of selected inducements to enlistment was 
appraised. Both youth samples were presented a list of potential inducements to enlist- 
ment, and each respondent was asked which feature(s) might induce him to enlist. The 
specified features an(^ rates of response are shown* in Table III-5 for the May 1971 and 
November 1971 surveys. 

Table III-5 

Features That Would Encourage Enlistment 

Percent Choosing Feature 



Inducement s May 71 Nov 71 

Oppctunity for travel 52 56 

Skills training 35 39 

Paid college education 48 51 

' Enrollment in officer's training program 20 21 

Choice of assignment 41 41 

Pay 21 23 



From this list, opportunity for travel was the inducement most selected by youth in 
both surveys. Second in order was a paid college education, and third was choice of 
assignment. Pay was cited by only 21% in May 1971, and 23% in November 1971. There 
was no change of consequence in the magnitude of endorsement of these selected 
inducements between May 1971 and November 1971. 



SERVICE-ATTRIBUTED INDUCEMENTS^JO ENLISTMENT 



Next, the extent to which these inducements were attributed to the various services 
was determined. Representatives, of each youth sample who considered certain items as 
enlistment inducements were asked to state which of the services they thought was best 
for providing the specified inducement. Responses for the May 1971 sample are given in 
Table 1II-6. 

In the May 1971 survey, the Navy was overwhelmingly cited as tjie best service in 
offcrmg the opportunity for travel. Paid college education was attribute^d to the Navy and 
Air Force, with the Army also cited. The Navy and Air Force Were selected as best in 
offering a choice of assignment. The Air Force was also cited for f)ay and for offering 
officer's training program enrollment. The Marine Corps and Co^st Guard were i^ot 
selected on any of these particular inducements. ^ 

In the November 1971 replication (Table III- 7)/ the Navy was again overwhelmingly 
cited as the best Service for offering opportunity for travel. Paid college education was 
attributed to the Air Force , with the Army also cited. Again, the Navy and Air Force 
were selected ah offering the best choice of assignment. The Air Force was again cited for 
pay and offering officer*s training program enrollment. It is again noteworthy that thp 
Army, which recently started to advertise the pay increase, did not as yet have this 
enlistment inducement attributed to it to the extent it was accorded the Air Force. 
However, the x\rmy did ^appear to improve on the enlistment features of pay, choice of 
assignment, and officer's training program. ^ 



Table 111-6 ' May 1971 Data 



Enlistment Inducements by Service 

Percent Considering This Service Best 



Feature That Would 
Encoura^ Enllstrnent 

r 


Overall 
Rate 


Army 


Navy 


Air 


Marine 
Corps 


Coast 
Guard 


No 

nif fprpnrp 

\^ \ 1 Id CI l^w 


Opportunity for 
travel 


52 




63 


17 


2 


1 


9 


Skills training 


35 


115 


26 


35 


6 


1 


17 


Paid college education 


48 


13 


18 


17 


, 2 


1 


48 


Enrollment in officer s 
training program 


20 


19 


17 


26 


5" 


3 


29 


Choice of assignment 


41 


13 


28 


25 


5 


3 


26 


Pay. 


21 


6 


18 


29 


4 


1 


41 


y 

Tahio 111, "7 
laDie 111'/ 












November 1971 Data 




Enlistment Inducements by Service 












Percent Considering This Service Best 






Feature Tliat Would 
Encourage Enlistment 


Overall 
Rate 


Army 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


Coast 
Guard 


No 
Differdnco 


Vp^JUi lui II ly lui 

\ travel 




9 


58 


22 


2 


2 


8 


Skills training 


39 


15 


19 


44> 


6 


2 


13 


Paid college education 


51 


17 


14 


22 


4 


2 


41 


Enrollment in officer's 
training program 


21 


25 


18 


29 


7 


2 


20 


Choice of ^assignment 


41 


20 


22 


2B 


4 


4 


23 


Pay 


23 


12 


16 


34 


5 


2 


31 



37 



38 



DETERRENTS TO ENLISTMENT 

' Another approach in assessment of Service image involves the extent to which 
conditions that function as deterrents to enlistment are attributed to each of the several 
Services. 

As the first phase in exploration of this aspect, each respondent in the two surveys 
was asked to indicate which of a series of conditions might deter his enlistment. 
Responses to these options are shown in Table 111-8 for the May 1971 and November 
1971 surveys. 

\ Table HI-8 

Conditions That Would Deter Men From Enlisting 

»■ 

' Percent Naming Ooterrent 



Deterrent 


Mav 71 


Nov 71 


Extended time away from home 


49 


41 


High risk of injury 


58 


55 


Strict discipline/training conditions 


44 


45 


Poor living conditions for single Servicemen 


33 


33 


Lack of career opportunities 


30 ^ 


29 


Low level of associates 


27 


26 


Insufficient pay on entering 


42 


37 


Insufficient pay over a long career 


33 


31 



In both surveys, the most frequently cited deterrent was high risk of injury. Over 
50% of respondents in both surveys cited this deterrent. Also identified as major 
deterrents were extended time away from home, and strict discipline/ training-conditions. 
There was slighlly less mention of insufficient pay on entry as a deterrent in November 
1971, compared to May 1971. 

It IS interesting to note the general consistency between the t^\p surveys in the rate 
of selection of these specified deterrents. The largest shift between surveys occurred for 
extended time away from home, with a decrease of 8% noted. A decrease in 5% was 
noted on the deterrent insufficient pay on entering. 
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SERVICE-ATTRIBUTED DETERRENTS TO ENLISTMENT . 

4 

Respondents who considered conditions as deterrents to enlistment were then asked 
in which of the Services the listed deterrent was most likely to exist. Responses for each 
deterrent for the May 1971 survey are shown in Table III-9. 

In the May 1971 survey, the Marine Corps was selected as the Service- most likely to 
possess the conditions of high risk of injury und strict discipline/training. The Army and 
Navy were most cited as possessing the deterrent extended time away from home. The 
Army was also cited for high risk of injury. Relative to the other Services, the Army 
received high mention on all deterrents. The rates for the Navy (except for time away 
from home). Air Force, and Coast Guard were uniformly low, suggesting that the 
specified enlistment deterrents are not attributed to these branches. 

As previously noted, deterrents were accorded essentially equivalent impact on the 
twQ surveys. It is interesting to compare the service attributions of these deterrents in 
November 1971 with the above results for May 1971. Results for the November 1971 , 
survey are shown in Table IIMO. ^ * 

In the November 1971 replication, the Army and the Marine Corps were selected as 
Services most likely to possess the conditions of high risk of injury. The Marine Corps 
was, most frequently cited for strict discipline/training. The Army and Navy were again 
cited as possessing the deterrent extended time away from home. The Army was again 
cited for low pay— both on entry and over a career. Relative to the other Serviqes, the 
Army continues to receive high mention on almost all conditions which youth consider ab 
deterrents to enlistment. ^ 
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May 1971 Data 



Deterrent Conditions by Service 

Percent Considcnng Condition Most Likely in This Service 



*ERIC 



Conditions That Would 
Deter From Enlisto^cnt 


Overall 
Rate 


Army 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


Coast 
Guard 


No 
Difference 


Extended time away 
iiuiii norne \ 




• 






6 


1 


40 


Minh ricl^ of iniiirx/ ^ 

\ 

Strict discipline/train- \^ 

Iliy LUIlUlllUlld \ 


58 


43 


•J 


2 


35 


<1 


19 




17 


2 


1 


53 


1 


27 


Poor living conditions 
lor sinyie service* \ 
men 


\ 


44 


4 


1 


12 


1 


38 ) 


Lack of career oppor- 
tunities 


30 


40- 


4 


1 


12. • 


6 


\ 

37 ) 


Low level of associates 


27 


40 


2 


1 


18 ' 


3 


34 


Insufficient pay on 
entering. 


42 


32 


2 


3 


4 


2 


56 


Insufficient pay over a 
long career 


33 


\ 31 


2 


3 


5 


3 


55 


• 

Table 111-10 
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November,1971 Data 






Deterrent Conditions by Service 












Percent Considering Condition Most Likely in This Seivice 




Conditions That Would 

f^otor fafnm PnliCfmont 


Overall 
Rate 


Army 


Navy 


Air. ' 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


Coast , 
Guard 


No 
Difference 


Extended time away 
(com home 


41 


28 


26 


5 




1 


30 


^ High risk of injury 


55 


42 


1 


3 


40 


<1 . 


14 


Strict discipline/train- 
iny conuiiions 


45 ' 


:i^4o , 


2 


2 


70 


<1 


16 


,Poor living conditions 
for single service* 
nnen 


33 


49 


6 


2 


15 


2 


26 


Lack of career oppor- 
tunities 


29 


35 


5 


3 


J9 


10 


27 


Low level of associates 


26 


40 


6 


2 


16 


5 


31 


Insufficient pay on 
entering 


37 


37 


4 


2 


6 


3 


47 


Insufficient pay^over a 
long career 


31 


32 


5 


3 


8 


4 


47 






1 
I 
t 


40 
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GLOBAL APPRAISAL OF THE ARMED SERVICES . 

In eaqh survey, respondents were required to, specify the single Service which they 
considered best overall. After having been presented with numerous dimensions for 
evaluating the various Services, and after considering selected enlistment inducements/ 
deterrents in terms of their association to the Services, each respondent was asked the 
final global assessment question. Responses for the two surveys are shown below. 



Global Appraisal of the Services 
50 r 

40 



30 



20 



10 



0 




18%; 7% 



28%: 24% 



31%- 36% 



Army Navy USAF 

BASE: Total samples, excluding 'No Diffeience" peicentages 



May 71 
Nov 71 











1^ 


9^ 




;7i 


7% 



Coast Guard 



In both surveys, the Air Force and Navy were cited as best overall. Some 17% to 
18Si found "no^ifference" between the Services. The Army , Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard received essenTKiUy'ldentical endorsement in both the November 1971 and May 
1971 surveys (7%-9%). In the November 1971 replication, the Army was considered best 
overall by 7%, whereas the Marine Corps and Coast Guard were cited by 9% and 7%, 
respectively. The Air Force showed a slight improvement, and the Navy had a small 
.decline in the opinion of youth. 

There was no substantial improvement in the relative standing of the Army from 
May 1971 to November 1971. 

/ 
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IV. The Active Enlisted Force 




In both surveys, the willingness of youth to enlist for Active 
Service was probed under assumed draft and no-draft conditions. In the 
November 1971 survey, 15% stated that they expect to enlist at some 
time, assuming the present (draft) condition. When no draft is assumed, 
12% reported potential enlistment. 



In the IVlay 1971 survey, 13% stated that they might enlist under 
an assumed draft condition. When no draft was assumed, 11% reported 
potential enlistment. 

In both surveys, age was strongly related to the reported intention 
to enlist, with the younger men more likely to plan enlistment. Age was 
also related to the anticipated timing of enlistment, with the younger 
men planning enlistment in the immediate future. 



ERIC 
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PROBABILITY OF ENLISTING FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 



Each respondent was asked to estimate the likehhood of his enlistment for active 
service as a regular under tv^o conditions:. 

• Present (draft) condition, and 

• If there were no draft. 

Responses to the present condition are shoyvn belov^^. 

Percent Who Would Enlist Under Present (Draft) Condition 

Survey Date 
-May 71 



13% 



Nov 71 



15% 



I 



10 



20 



30 40 

Percent 



50 



60 



70 



Given the present condition (draft, Vietnam war) of May 1971, 13% said they 
would enhst. Given the present condition (bniall draft, reduced Vietnam effort) in 
November 1971, this rate increased to 15%. 

Responses under an assumed no drafl condition iire compared for the May 1971 and 
November 1971 surveys below. 

Percent Who Would Enlist Assuming No Draft 

Survey Dale 
-May 71 



11% 



Nov 71 



12%, 



10 



20 



30 



40 



50 



60^ 



70 



Percent 



Given an assumed no-draft condition, IIT? said they would enlist in May 1971. This 
rate increased to 12?c in the November 1971 replication. 

The^e data suggest that American youth were slightly more likely to express a 
wilhngnesh tu enlist in November 1971 than they were in May 1971. This finding held 
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under both the present (draft) condition and the assumed no-draft condition. These 
findings are consistent with previous results on the global assessment of military service 
(Section II), which showed a more positive attitude toward military service among youth 
in November 1971 than in May:l:971. / 

Although the overall findings are interesting, it is essential that demograpiiic analyses 
be considered in interpreting these findings. ^/ ^ 

In both surveys, it was found that the probability of enlistment varied by age, 
independent of the draft/no-draft condition. Demographic analyses, for the May 1971 
survey are given in Table IV 1. Given the present condition (draft), ^5% of the November 



Table IV-1 


/ 




May 1971 Data 


Likelihood of EnlistnicTnt for Active Service as a Regular 
< (Uiider Two Conditions) 

'^Present (Draft) Condition With No Draft 




Def. 


Prob. 


Def. 


Prob. 


/ 


Enlist {%) 


+ Enlist {%) 


Enlist (%) + 


Enlist {%) 


loiai []\}'^ 1 ) / 


c 
O 


o 

0 


A 
*♦ 


1 


Age 










16-17 years 


9 


12 


8 


12 


18-19 years 


3 


. 6 


2 


5 


20-21 years 


3 


4 


1 


3 


Race 










White 


4 


8 


3 


7 


Non-White 


14 


10 


14 


10 


Education Status 










HS Student 


9 


11 


8 


12 


College Student 


3 


6 


2 


4 


Non-Student 


2 


5 


1 


4 


City Size 










Large Metropolitan 


5 * 


7 


4 


6 


Small Metropolitan 


4 


9 


4 


9 


Non*Metropolitan 


6 


8 


6 


7 


Geographic Area 










Northeast 


2 


4 


2 


3 


North Central 


7 


9 


6 


6 


-South 


3 


9 


2 


9 


West 


9 


10 


7 


11 
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1971 sample (Table IV-2) said they would enlist. But the rate for 16-17-year-olds was far 
higher than the rate for 20-21-year-olds. The age differential is also reflected in dif- 
ferences on the education parameter. In the November 1971 survey, 24% of high school 
students said they would enlist under present (draft) conditions, but only 9% of current 
college students reported an enlistment intention. Analogous findings for age and educa- 
tion were obtained under the no-draft condition. 



Table lV-2 



November 1971 Data 



Likelihood of Enlistment for Active Sen/ice as a Regular 
(Under Two Conditions) 
Present (Draft) Condition With No Draft 



Total (16-21) 



Def. Prob. 
Enlist (%) + Enlist (%) 

5 10 



Def. . Prob. 
Enlist (%> + Enlist (%) 



Age 

16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 



7 
4 
2 



17 
7 
4 



14 
6 
4 



Race 
White 
Non-White 



5 

2 



10 
11 



3 
2 



8 
12 



Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 
Non«Student 



17 
6 
8 



13 
4 
6 



City Size 

Large Metropolitan 4 8 3 7 

Small Metropolitan 5 14 3 11 

Non-Metropolitan 4 9 4 7 



Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



3 
4 
5 
7 



11 
10 
B 

13 



2 
4 
4 
3 



10 
7 
8 

10 



J 
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Because of the importance of evaluating the no-draft condition, Table IV-4 presents 
results by education for the November 1971 survey. Results are consistent with the May 
1971 findings shov^n in Table iV-3. The prime target for enlisted manpower is the high 
school student population. 

In the May 1971 survey, non-whites reported a higher enlistment potential than 
whites, i»nder both draft and no-draft conditions. However, this race difference v^as not 
in evidence in the November 1971 survey. Residence differences (city size, geographical 
area) remain negligible. (Compare Table IV-1 and IV-2.) 

Table IV-3 May 1971 Data 

Probability of Enlistment: Assuming No Draft 

Current Educational Status 



Eniistnrwnt Probability 


High School 
Student (%) 


College 
Student {%) 


Not in 
School (%) 


Definitely Enlist 


S 1 

20 

12 J 






Probably Enlist 






Probably Not Enlist 


28 


17 


18 


Definitely Not Enlist 


45 


73 


69 


Don't Know 


6 


4 


8 


Total 


99 


99 


100 



Table iV-4 November 1971 Data 

Probability of Enlistment: Assuming No Draft 

Current Educational Status 

High School College Not In 

Enlistment Probability Student (%) Student {%) School {%) 



Definitely Enlist 


M,9 




1 




13 I 




Probably Enlist 




6 


Probably Not Enlist 


26 


22 


19 


Definitely Not Enlist 


47 


7D 


66 


Don't Know 


8 


3 


8 




100 


lOO 


100 
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SHORT-TERM DRAFT EXPECTATIONS 

In hjih surveys, respondents were asked to estimate the likelihood of their being 
drafted in the next six months. Results are compared in Table IV-5 for the May 1971 
and November 1971 surveys. 

TaWe IV-5 



Expectation of Being Drafted In the 
Next Six Months 

Options May 71 Nov 71 

Expect to be drafted 11% 1 1% 

Do not expect to be 

drafted B7% 85% 

Don't Know 2% 4% 



100% 100% 



Between survey replications, there wai, no major shift in the draft expectations of 
youth. In the May 1971 survey, the percentage who reported that they did not know if 
they would be drafted in the next six months was slightly smaller than in November. 
Associated with this slight shift was a decrease in draft expectations from May 1971 
to iN'ovember 1971. However, the same percentage (IVl) in both surveys expected to be 
drafted in the near future. 
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TEMPORAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ENLISTMENT INTENTION 



Based on November 1971 survey findings, a projected total of 1,433,000 (15%) men 
said they would enlist, given present conditions. Each of these respondents was thtn 
asked to indicate when he anticipated enlisting. Responses to this crucial question lend 
clarification to an otherwise seemingly high estimate of enlistment mtent. The dis- 
tribution of responses for both the May and November surveys appears in Table IV-6. 

Table IV-6 

Timing of Enlistment 

May 71 Nov 71 



Schedule of Enlistment 



Within the next 6 months 



6 nionths to a year 

Atlsome future time or 
/when eligible 



Percent^ 


Percent of 
Total 


Percent^ 


Percent of 
Total 


14 


2 


14 


2 


14 


2 


23 


3 


72 


9 


63 


10 


100 


13 


100 


15 



yBASE. Tfiose who would definitely or probably enlist under present conditions. 

; — 

For all potential enlistees in the May 1971 survey, 13X anticipated enlistment, and 
n expected to enhbt in the next 12 months (before May 1972). The projected numbtr 
was 436,500. The age composition for this number is presented in Table lV-7. 

Analogous data for the November 1971 survey is presented in Table IV-8. In that 
.survey, 1\% anticipate enlistment in the next six months (before May 1972), and anothtr 
23"! anticipate enlistment in the next year (before November 1972). In terms of the toteJ 
sample, these two figiirub constitute 5%. Thus, only approximately 5% of the total sample 
anticipate enlistment m the next 12 months. The projected number is 526,000. 

Note that between May 1971 and November 1971 an increase was reported in the 
total anticipating enlistment (from 13% to 15?l), and that half of this increase was fouhJ 
among youth planning to enlist in the, next 12 months. This 1% "annual'' increase, 
prujett^nl to a population well in excess of 9,000,000 men, contributes substantially Ij 
the increase noted for the May 1971 projection of 436,500 to the November 1971 
projection of 526,000. 

4 :s 
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Table IV-7, ^ May 1971 Data 

Enlist in Next 12 Months 

Age Groups (Projected) 
Schedule 16-17 18-19 20-21 

Within next 6 months 63,800 45,300 63,300 
6 month? to a yfear 55,000 69,300 39,800 

118,800 114,600 103,100 



Table iV-8 November 1971 Data 

Enlist in Next 12 Months 

Age Groups (Projected) 
Schedule ' 16-17 18-19 20-21 

Within next 6 months 56,000 99,000 44,000 
6 months to a year 154,000 125,000 48,000 

210,000^^ 224,000 92,000 



In the November 1971 survey, the 16-17-year-old and 18-19-year-old groups 
contributed the bulk of potential enlistees. In contrast, in the May 1971 survey, each age 
category (16-17 years, 18-19 years, 20-21 years) contributed essentially equivalent num- 
bers of potential enlistees. These findings indicate that a possible shift toward higher 
enlistment intentions among the 16 17-year old and 18-19-year-old groups has' occurred. ' 
The projections m total coincide with current independent DoD Estimates for enlistment 
propensity.^ ' * 

, As shown in Tables IV-9 and IV-10, the results of the May 1971 and the November 
1971 surveys are consistent in indicating that immediate enlistment intent tends to be 
reported by the older respondents, the whites, and the non-students. 



*Thc effect of the incre:u>e is compounded b> a minor adjustment in the size of the population 
base resulting from the use of the most recent census data. 

^If one-third ul the projected 526,000 men are assumed physically unqualified, the resultant 
estimate is in agreonient with DoD projections for 350,000 to 380,000 men. 

4 ) 
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Table IV-9 



\ 



May 1971 Data 



Enlistment Potential for thV Next 12 Months 
(Present Draft Condition) 
If "definitely" or "probably will enlist/' "WhenVio you think you will do this- 
within the next 6 months, 6 nnonths to a year, or at\ome future time when you 
become eligible?" 

Schedute of Ehlistn^cnt 



Total 116.21) 

Age 

16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 

Race 
White 
Non-White 




16 

6 



15 
9 



Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 

. Non^Student 



8 
19 
30 



8 

16 
30 



City Size 

Large Metropolitan 
Small Metropolitan 
Non'Metropolitan 



16 
12 
14 



14 
12 
15 



Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



22 
9 
11 

21 



17 
10 
18 
12 



Table IV-IO 



November 1971 Data 



Enlistment Potential for the Next 12 Months 
(Present Draft Condition) 
If "definitely" or "probably will enlist," "When 
do you >think you will do this— within the next 6 
months, 6 months to a year, or at some 'future time 
when you become eligible?" 

Schedule of Enlistment 



Within Next 6 6 Months to 
Months (%) a Year (%) 

Total (16-21) 14 23 - 
Age 

16-17 years 6 17 

18-19 years 27 34 

20-21 years 27 29 

Race 

White 14 24 

Non-White 9 13 

Education Status 

HS Student 5 21 

' College Student 18 31 

Non-Student 42 24 

City Size 

Large Metropolitan 12 28 

Small Metropolitan 14 22 

Non-Metropolitan 17 16 

Geographic Area 

Northeast 15 17 

North Central 11 31 

South 13 21 

West 17 21 



A. Branch of Sewke: 
Preferer\ces and Expectatms 



The branch of Service expectations and preferences of contemporary American 
youth were obtained. Results are summarized below for November 1971. 

The image findings suggest that the Air Force (36%) and the Navy (24%) are 
most popular for the total sample, with the Army,- Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
virtually equivalent secondary selections at 7-9% (see Image Section). 

Moreover, when the service expectations of only potential enlistees, draftees, 
and Reservists are explored, the Army (20%) runs behind the Navy (28%) and' Air 
Force (33%). The Marine Corps (10%) and Coast Guard (8%) trail. Each Service is 
selected for unique reasons. 

When the preferences of only potential enlistees under the current draft condi- 
tions are considered, the Air Force (33%) clearly leads the Army (21%) and the Navy 
(29%), followed by the Marine Corps (1.1%) and Coast Guard (6%). However, when 
the preferences of potential enlistees under a no-draft condition are determined, the 
Navy (25%), Air Force (22%), and Army (20%) appear to elicit close to equivalent 
support, with the Marine Corps (12%) and Coast Guard (5%) still well represented. 

Except fof the no-draft condition^ the rank preference of Services on each 
index was the same as that found in the May 1971 survey, with the Air Force most 
popular, followed by the Navy, Army, and other Services. Between surveys, for the 
total samples, preference for the Air Force appears to have increased, at the expense 
of the Navy". However, among only those men who plan to enlist under current 
conditions or no-draft conditions, the reverse appears true. No appreciable change is 
noted in preference for the Army, the Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard. 



BRANCH-OF-S^flVICE EXPECTATION 

In the November 1971 survey, 15% of the sample said they would enlist under 
present conditions— that is, with a draft law in effect. An additional 22% said that they 
might enter the military services at some time. Sample representatives of the combined 
total (37%) were queried to determine which branch of the service they thought they 
would be most likely to enter. Their responses are shown in Table IV-ll, and are 
compared .to those of the 407c of the May 1971 survey who indicated that they might 
enter the service at some time. 

Table IV-11 

Branch of Service Named as 
"Most Likely" 

(BASE: Expect to'Enter Service) 



Percent Naming Scrivce 



Branch 


May 71^ 


Nov 71 


Army 


22 


20 


Navy 


31 


28 


Air Force 


29 


33 


Marine Corps 


9 


10 


Coast Guard 


7 


8 


V\/ill not enlist 


2 


1 




^ 100 


100 



^Ba&ed on 40% of this sample. 
^Based on 37% of this sample. 



In both surveys, the Navy and Air Force were most frequently cited by these 
rebpoiidentb. There wai> t\ slight increase m the rate of mention of the Air Force from the 
May 1971 to the November 1971 administrations. 

"In the May 1971 survey, it was noted that the income of the parent held an 
interei>ting relationship to the branch of -Service expectation of these youth. Data from 
tht' November 1971 replication are presented in Table lV-12,* Results agreed with most 
of the findings from the May 1971 administration. The Coast Guard emerged as an 
upper-inuomt' service. The Marine Corp.s drew mention equally acroi>s all income groups, 

* For May 1971 data, seo the table on pajje IV. 11 of the inUinl report in this series. 
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Table IV-12 November 1971 Data 

Branch-of-Service Expectation Related to Family Income 

Percent Selecting Branch of Service^ 



Annua! Faoiily 






Air 


Marine 


Coast 


Income 


Arnrty 


Navy 


Force 


Corps 


Guard 


Under $8,000 


20 


. 25 


39 


11 


3 


$8,0O0-$1 3,999 


/ 2^ 


27 


35 


10 


6 


$14,p00-$1 9,999 


1 


34 


32 


7 


9 


$20,000 or more 


20 


24 


30 


12 


14 



Excluding refusals and "Don't know." 

while support for the Air Force declined in the over $20,000/annum segment. Army and 
Navy endorsement was found among offspring of each income group. 

In both surveys, the Navjr was most cited by the younger men. The Air Force was 
most cited by 20-21 year olds.' 

In both surveys, non-whites mentioned the Air Force and Marine Corps at higher 
rates than did whites. The Navy was cited more by whites than non-whites. 

In both surveys, the Air Force, was mentioned less frequently by residents of the 
Northeast, and the Marine Corps and Coast Guard were cited more frequently by 
residents of the West. 

Given these data, and with conditions remaining the same, it would appear that the 
Jikely modal recruitment composite each service acquires would be as follows: 

(1) Navy— 16-17-year-olds; whites. 

(2) Air Force^20-21-year-olds; large metropolitan areas; non-whites and whites. 

(3) Coast Guard-upper-income families; residing in the West. 

(4) Army— no discernible demographic profile. 

(5) Marine Corps— no discernible demographic profile. 

Tables IV-13 and IV-1 1 present demogiaphic correlates of branch of service expecta- 
tions for May 1971 and November 1971 data, respectively. The stability of these 
demographic relationships to branch-of-service expectations suggests that each Service 
may have an attraction to a certain subgroup of youth. These demographic profiles may 
prove useful in development of optimal advertising and recruitment strategies. 
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Table 1V-13 



May 1971 Data 



Branch-of-Service Expectation 

"If you were to join or enlist, which branch of the Active Service 
would you be most likely to enter?" 

Percent Naming Service 





Army 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


Coast 
Guard 


Toial (16-21) 


22 


■31 


29 


9 


7 


Age 












16-17 years 


24 


31 


27 


10 


7 


18-19 years 


20 


34 


29 


9 


5 


20-21 years 


20 


27 


37 


8 


7 


Race 












White 


23 


31 


28 


9 


7 


Non-White 


14 


29 


41 


15 


2 


Education Status 












HS Student 


24 


3r 


28 


8 


8 


College Student 


17 


29 


36 


11 


6 


Non-Student 


23 


33 


24 


10 


5 


City Size 












Large Metropolitan 


20 


30 


34 


8 


6 


Small Metropolitan 


19 


32 


24 


12 


9 


Non-Metropolitan 


31 


32 


25 


8 


4 


Geographic Area 












Northeast 


34 


33 


19 


5 


7 


North Central 


22 


32 


33 


8 


3 


South 


18 


31 


34 


9 


6 


West 


20 


28 


24 


14 


12 



'3 5 



Table IV-14 



November 1971 Data 



Branch-of-Service Expectation 
"If you were to join or enlist, which branch of the Active Service would 
you be most likely to enter?" 

Percent Naming Scrvtcc 



Army 



Navy 



Air 
Force 



Marine 
Corps 



Coast 
Guard 



Total (16-21) ' 


20 






in 

lU 


O 
O 


Age 












16-17 years 


18 


30 


32 


9 


10 


18-19 years 


24 




O 1 


19 
1^ 


7 


20-21 years 


22 


27 


40 


c 


A 


Race 












White 


20 


29 


32 


9 


8 


Non-White 


22 


17 


46 


13 


^ 


Education Status 












HS Student 


18 


30 


32 


10 


9 


College Student 


20 


29 


33 


9 


5 


Non-Student 


26 


20 


33 


9 


9 


City Si2e 












Large Metropolitan 


19 


27 


35 


9 


8 


Small Metropolitan 


21 


28 


32 


10 


7 


Non-Metropolitan 


21 


28 


30 


9 


8 


Geographic Area 












Northeast 


22 


32 


26 


8 


10 


North Central 


23 


28 


34 


7 


6 


South 


20 


27 


34 


11 


6 


West 


15 


24 


36 


12 


12 
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REASONS FOR SELECTION OF BRANCH OF SERVICE 

Those men m each survey whu said they might enter the service were asked to state 
the reasons for their branch-of-senace^preference/expectution. Results for the 40% of the 
May 1971 sample appear in Table IV-15. 



Table IV-15 



May 1971 Data 



Reasons for Preferred Branch of Service 

Percent Stating First Preference/Expectation of Service 



Selected Reasons Army Navy 

-Greater opportunity 
to pursue own field 

of interest 17 4 

-Shorter enlistment 

tjme 9 1 

-Opportunity to travel 1 25 

-Like water/boats/ships 24 

-Interested in planes/ 

like flying 1 1 

-Best choice/think it's 

the best 14 17 

-More action/adventure 3 11 

-Family tradition/ 

always wanted this 5 6 

-Skills training 5 5 

-Greater benefits/ 

offers more 2 5 

- Easy/easiest 2 4 

-Low risk of injury 3 9 

-Greater career 

opportunities 3 4 

-Stay in US/no over- 
seas duty 



Air 
Force 



28 

18 
3 

9 
8 

6 
4 
6 



Marine 
Corps 



26 
17 

9 
9 

3 
1 



Coast 
Guard 



1 
3 
8 



11 
1 



5 
42 

26 

15 



Don't know 



16 



14 



6\ 



The 37'? of the November 19.71 sample who were asked branch-of-service expecta- 
tions were also asked to state the reason for their Service preference/expectation in their 
own words. Reasons for service preferences expressed by 3% or more of these respond- 
ents are presented in TalMe IV-16. 



Table IV-16 



November 1971 Data 



Reasons for Preferred Branch of Service 

Percent Stating First Preference/Expectation of Service 



Selected Reasons Army Navy 

—Greater opportunity 

to pursue own ^ 

field of interest 8 9 

—Shorter enlistment 

time 10 1 

-Opportunity to 

travel 1 16 

—Like water/boats/ 

ships - 14 

—Interested in planes/ 

like flying - 1 

—Best choice/think 

it's the best 12 9 

—More action/ 

adventure 6 3 

—Family tradition/ 

always wanted this 9 7 

—Skills training 7 7 

—Greater benefits/ 

offers more 5 6 

—Easy/easiest 6 9 

—Low risk of injury 1 10 

—Greater career 

opportunities 5 5 



Air 
Force 



26 
12 



7 
8 

7 

5- 
2 



Marine 
Corps 



40 

11 

6 
10 



Coast 
Guard 



2 

16 



2 
"1 



9 
18 



—Don't know 
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The major re^uion given for preferring the Army was simply that it was the best 
Service (12%). In the May 1971 survey, the rate was 14%. Other major reasons for Army 
preference are th6 opportunity to pursue onc*s own field of interest (8%) and the shorter 
enlistment time (10%). In the May 1971 survey, these rates were 17% and 9%, respec- 
tively . 

The Navy is selected by youth who like ships and water (14%) and the opportunity 
for travel (16%). The Navy was also selected because of low risk of injury (10%). These 
findings are in agreement with the May 1971 survey. 

• The Air Force was chosen by youth who are interested in planes and flight (26%). It 
IS also preferred for skills training (87o). These results were also noted in the May 1971 
survey. 

The Marme Corps was selected by respondents who simply felt it was the best 
(407o). In the May 1971 survey, the rate was 26%. The Marine Corps was also cited 
because it offered more action or adventure (11%). A small percentage chose it because 
of skills training (10%). 

T^he Coast Guard was selected because of low risk of injury (18%). The Coast Guard 
was also chosen because of preferences for boats (16%). These findings are consistent 
with the results of the May 1971 survey. 

It IS mteresting to note that some men selected the Marine Corps (4%) and Army 
(5%) but were unable to express a reason for their preference. This finding was also 
noted in the May 1971 survey where the magnitude was more pronounced. 

In general, youth specified essentially the same themes or reasons for their service 
preferences in both the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys. 



PREFERRED BRANCH OF SERVICE: ENLISTEES UNDER THE 
CUR RENT DRAFT SITUATION 

Some 15% of the November 1971 sample said they would enlist under present 
cond,t.ons-that is, with a draft law in effect. It is useful to examine the branch-of-service 
preforencos of this segment of the youth population, compared to the preferences of the 
ld% of potential enlistees who responded to the same items in May 1971. 

Branch of Service Preference 
.50 r 



40 



30 



20 



10 



I. .• May 71 



24% 21% 



25% 29% 



J Nov 71 



37% 33% 



11% 11% 



3%: 



6% 



Amy ■ Navy USAF 

BASE: Potential enlistees undei ptesent (Draft) conditions 



USMC 



Coast Guard 



The Air Force was most frequently selected by respondents in both survey adminis- 
trations. The Navy and Army drew esbontially equivalent mention, but at a far lower rate 
in both .surveys. There was no increase of any consequence in the; rate of mention of a 
Service from IVlay 1971 to November 1971. 
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PREFERRED BRANCH OF SERVICE: ENLISTEES UNDER AN 
ASSUMED NO DRAFT SITUATION 



Some of the November 1971 sample said that they would enlist if there were 
no draft. The branch-of -service preferences of the^e respondents are presented below, in 
comparison with the service preferences for the 11% of the May 1971 sample who 
responded to the same items. 



Branch of Service Preference 
50 r 

40 

^ 30 



20 



10 



23% 



20% 



20% 



25% 



I ] May 71 
Nov 71 



30% 



22% 



9% 



12% 



Army Navy USAF 

BASE: Potential enlistees under present (Draft) conditions 



USMC 




8%. 5% 



Coast Guard 



The Air Force was most frequently selected in the May 1971 survey, and the Navy 
was most frequently selected by respondents in the November 1971 survey. 
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Enlistment Incentives 



Enlistment incentives were studied in three ways. First, all respondents were 
encouraged to specify inducements to enlistment in their own words. Second, all 
respondents were presented with structured alternative incentives for appraisal. 
Third, a select subgroup (potential enlistees) was asked to appraise a list of possible 
reasons for enlistment. Results for the November 1971 survey are presented. 

The initial condition elicited substantial negativism toward the military, and 
minor support for incentives such as pay, travel, job training, educational benefits, 
and choice of assignment 

The second condition elicited strong support for educatiortal benefits (paid 
college education). A shorter enlistment term was most frequently cited as an 
incentive for combat-related enlistment. 

The third condition indicated that incentives such as travel, trade or skill 
acquisition, and advanced education were important to potential enlistees-as was 
the choice of branch of service and scheduling for service-and patriotism. 

Results* tended to be in close agreement with the findings of the May 1971 
[survey. 



ENLISTMENT INCENTIVES: RESPONDENT'S OWN WORDS 



Each respondent was asked to .state, in his own words, what would induce him to 
enlist under each of two conditions: 

• Present draft status (assuming the draft law is extended), and 

• If you did not have to serve in a combat area. 

Results for both conditions are presented together in the following tables to permit 
comparibon. Data are presented for both the May 1971 survey and the November 1971 
survey. 

For many respondents, no inducement was sufficient to cause enlistment. Hence, the 
response ''nothing" was given by approximately lOX under both conditions, in both 
surveys. 

In the November 1971 survey, the two strongest inducements to enlistment, given 
the draft, are the possibility of war or a national emergency -and the draft per se. Each 
of these inducements was volunteered by ll/o. No other inducement received more than 
87c mention, pay, bkillb training, educational benefits, even travel were mentioned by only 
a few men, given the current draft situation. These results are quite consistent with the 
findings of the May 1971 survey. 

When the possibiHty of combat assignment is ruled out, certain shifts occur in 
mentioned inducements. Travel was mentioned more frequently (11?^^), as were pay (12%) 
and skills/job training (13?c). Educational benefits were' mentioned by 8%. The draft (2%) 
and war/national emergency (3?o) became minor inducements. These results are consistent 
with the May 1971 findings. 
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Table IV-17 



May 1971 Data 



Enlistment Inducements (Open-End) 

Percent Naming Enlistment Inducement 
Under Present With No Service !n 



' Major Inducements^ Draft Status Combat Area 

—National emergency/war 10 3 

— Possibil.ity of being drafted 10 3 

—More money/better pay 5 9 

-Skills/job training . .5 9 

-Educational benefits 5 7 

—Travel 5 12 

—Choice of assignment 4 6 

—Nothing/no inducement ' 45 43 



^All other inducements, 3% mention or less under either condition. 



Table IV-18 



November 1971 Data 



Enlistment Inducements (Open-End) 

Percent Naminn Enlistment Inducement 



Maior Inducements 

—National emergency/war 
-Possibility of being drafted 
-More money/better pay 
-Skills/job training 
-Educational benefits 
-T.ravel 

—Loss of present job/financial conditions 
-Choice of assignment 
-Choice of branch of service 
-Nothing/no inducement 



Under Present 
Draft Status 

11 
11 
8 



3 
4 
4 
4 

40 



With No Service In 
Combat Area 

3 

2 
12 
13 

8 
11 

2 

4 

2 
37 



**AII other inducements, 3% rrvention or less under either condition. 



Under the assumed no-combat condition, travel was cited by 11%. Support for this 
incentive derives from 16-17-year-olds (13%). Supp6rt W the incentive was lower in large 
metropolitan areas (8%). 

Educational benefits were cited by 8% overall, with less mention among non-whites 
(5%) than among whites (9%). 

Skills training or job training was mentioned by 13% of the total November 1971 
respondents. This incentive was mentioned most by 16-17-year-olds (14%) and high 
school students (14%). It was also highly, cited by residents of non-metropolitan areas 
(16%). 

Choice of assignment (4%) and more pay/better pay (12%) had negligible differ- 
ential demographic support. 

These demographic correlates (Table IV-19) are in general agreement with the results 
of the May 1971 survey of youth.* 
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* For May 1971 data, see the table on paK'e lV-22 of the initial report in this scries. 
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Table IV-19 



November 1971 Data 



Enlistment Incentives in Respondent's Own Words 
(Assuming No Combat Service) 
"What, if anythmg, would induce you to enlist if you did not have to serve In a com- 
bat area?" 

Percent Naming Enlistment Incentive 



Total (16-21) 



More Money/ Skills/Job Educational Choice of 
Travel Better Pay Training Benefits Assignment 



11 



12 



13 



Age 



16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 



13 
9 
10 



12 
11 
13 



14 
12 
12 



12 
5 
7 



4 
4 
3 



Rlice 
White 
Non-White 



10 
15 



12 
14 



13 
12 



9 
5 



Education Status 

HS Student 12 

College Student 12 

Non-Student 8 



13 
15 
9 



14 
11 
13 



10 
7 
7 



City Size 

Large Metropolitan 8 

. Small Metropolitan 12 

Non-Metropolitan 12 



11 
12 
14 



10 
15 
16 



Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



12 
10 
10 
13 



13 
11 
13 
10 



13 
10 
14 
15 



8 
8 
8 
10 



4 
4 
4 
3 
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ENLISTMENT INCENTIVES: STRUCTURED ALTERNATIVES 

In both surveys, respondents were also asked to appraise a list of potential enlist- 
ment incentives. Each respondent was presented a comprehensive list of possible enlist- 
ment incentives for consideration. These items were presented in the context of three 
conditions: 

• Which i^^ntives would most likely induce enlistment (multiple answers 
accepted), 

• Which one of the incentives would most likely induce enlistment, 

• Which one would most likely induce enlistment in a combat-type branch. 
The latter two conditions call for a ranking of alternatives. Results for each of the 

two surveys appear in Table IV-20.) 
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Table IV-20 



Responses to Structured Enlistment Incentives 

Percent Selecting Entistmcnt tnccntive 



Enlistment Incentives 

• The military offers to help you get 
started in a civilian job after you 
finish active duty and, if necessary, 
would provide training[in a civilian 
skill 

• The government agrees to pay for 
up to four years of college, includ- 
ing living expenses at the school of 
your choice in return for four 
years of active duty. The college 
could come either before or after 
the military service 

• The government agrees to pay for 
up to two years of technical/ 
vocational school, including living 
expenses, at the school of your 
choice, in return for four years of 
active duty. The training could 
come either before or after the 
military service 



Under Present Status 
May 71 Nov 71 



27 



29 



42 



44 



ONB Most Likely 
Incentive 



May 71 



Nov 71 



19 20 

(Continued) 



G 



10 



24 



25 



ONE Most Likely to 
Induce Service in 
Combat Branch 

May 71 Nov 71 
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Table WJ-IQ (Continued) 



Responses to Structured Enlistment Incentives 

Percent Sclecttng Enlistment Incentive 



Enlistment Incentives 

• Guaranteed assignments, including 
necessary training, in the military 
specialty of your choice (e.g., 
draftsman, electronic technician, 
bulldozer driver, paratrooper, auto 
or aircraft mechanic, truck driver, 
etc.). 

• Military pay that's comparable to 
the income you would expect to 
be earning as a civilian. 

• A latge bonus for enlisting (e.g., 
$1,000) 

• A shorter enlistment period 

. (e.g., one year less than now 
offered in the service of your 
choice) ^ 

• A chance to enroll in an officer 
training program after enlistment 
even if you don't have a college 
degree 

• Assurance that you wilt be able to 
change your assignment after some 
period of time you don't like the 
work 

• During peacetime, a guarantee of 
assignment to a geographic area of 
your choice in the U.S. or abroad 

• Right to live off-base if you prefer 

• Better living conditions for single 
Servicemen 

None 



Under Present Status 



May 71 



26 

25 
20 

30 
12 

22 

28 
22 

14- 
23 



Nov 71 



28 

27 
24 

32 
16 

26 

32 
26 

18 
15 



ONE Most Likely 
Incentive 



May 71 



23 



Nov 71 



10 



16 



ONE Most Likely to 
Induce Service in 
Connbat Branch 



May 71 



11 



45 



Nov 71 



10 



11 



37 



Given the present status, paid college education was most frequently endorsed in 
both surveys. When respondent were required to select the single most likely inccntivo, 
paid college education wab again selected with the highest frequency in both the May and 
November 1971 surveys. Those results are quite consistent. 
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Under the present status condition, there were few major MfL in the attraction^ of 
these incentives from May 1971 to November 1971. The largest absolute changes 
dmuuntedHo only 4%. Shifts of this magnitude occurred for improved living Londitionb, 
{isi>ignment policy, officer enrollment potential, and enlistment bonuses. 1 

Under the condition requiring selection of the one movst likely incentive, the largek 
absolute shift (+2%) occurred for guaranteed assignments. \ 

In both surveys, the most popular incentive to enlistment in a combat branch, 
proved to be a shorter enlistment period. This incentive was endorsed by 11% in May 
1971 and again in November 1971. In terms of shifts in the popularity of incentives to 
combat branch enlistment, there was negligible change between the two surveys. 

In both surveys, paid college education elicited the widest endorsement among 
lG17-> ear-olds and current high school students (see Table IV-21). Its appeal extended 
over all geographic areas, and all sizes of city. In the November 1971 survey, this 
incentive appears to have increased support among residents of non-metropolitan areas, 
and the West. It was equally attractive to both races. The relationship of this incentive 
to family income is shown in Table lV-22. 



Table IV-21 



Paid College Education Incentive: 
Selected Demographic Correlates Under Two Conditions 

"The government agrees to pay for up to 4 years of college, 

includmg living expenses . . , college could come either before or 

after the military servece/' 

Percent Answering Under Each Condition 

Present Status One Most Likely Incentive 



May 71 



Nov 71 



May 71 



Nov 71 



Tota: (16-21) 


42 


44 


24 


25 












16-17 years 


52 


47 


31 


26 


18-19 years 


39 


45 


21 


28 


20-21 years 


33 


40 


17 


21 


Race 










Wnjtfi 


42 


45 

\ 


24 


25 


Nori-tVhite 


45 


43 


23 


26 


Lducation Status 










HS Student 


51 


47 


29 


25 


College Student 


41 


47 


23 


29 


Non-Student 


32 


40 


17 


22 


City Size 










Large Metropolitan 


43 


44 


27 


24 


Small Metropolitan 


40 


42 


21 


24 


Non Metropolitan 


43 


51 


20 


31 


Goograpfuc Area 










Northeast 


40 


41 


24 


/ 24 


North Central 


47 


44 


25 


25 


South 


46 


47 


26 


24 


West 


33 


46 


18 


28 
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Table l\/-22 



Paid College Education Incentive: By Family Income 

Percent Answering Under Each Condttion 

Single Most 
Present Status Likely Incentive 



Annual Family 
Income 


May 71 


Nov 71 


May 71 


Nov 71 


Under $8,000 


34 


38 


17 


, 20 


$8,00O-$1 3,999 


45 


46 


27 


25 


$14,000-319,999 


45 


50 


30 


29 


$20,000 or more 


48 


51 


26 


30 


Overall rate 


42 


44 


24 


25 



In both surv^y^, the incentive of a paid college education was heavily endorsed by the 
offspring of upper middle income families. It did not appear at> attractive to youth from 
lower middle income (under $8,000) familieb a principal source of military manpower. 
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REASONS FOR ENLISTMENT 

/ 

A projectt'd liT: of the November 1971 sample indicated some possibility of 
enli5)ling ur juinmg the mJitary bervice at bome tune, while 1:07c of tiie May survey 
espoused ttUM^ puj>itiun^. These representatives of each survey were then asked to review 
a hht of rea^un> whieh influenu the deei^ion to enter the service, and to indicate wiietlier 
each redi^un indKated j>tron^ influence, bume influence, or no nifluence. The percentage 
citing each rea.son as a "\strong influence"" appears in Table IV-23. 



Table IV-23 



Reasons Which Exert a Strong Influence 
on Enlistment 

Percent Inc/icaling 
Strong Influence 

Reasons May 71 

I want my choice of branch of 

Service 45 46 

For travel, excitement and new 

experiences 38 41 

To fulfill my military obligation at a 

time of my choice 32 31 

To learn a trade or skill tiiat would 

be valuable m civilian life 32 37 

To serve my country . 33 28 

I want an opportunity for advano^d 

education and training 30 32 

To become more mature and self 

reliant 19 23 

I wdnt to qualify for the G,l, Bill i5 17 

The (wer all benefits pay, room and 

board, medical care, & training 9 17 

To avoid the draft 19 20 

Career opportun»ties in the military 

look better than m civilian life 15 16 

I want to leave some personal prob 

lems behind me 8* 6 



There wab cunbulerable agreenu^nt between surveys in the influence accorded various 
reabonb for enhbtment. Tne six mobt important reaboni, belected logically represent choice 
and incentiveb. Choice of branch and clioicc of when to fulfill the military obligation are 
very important. Other importaiit rea.>oni> fur enlibtment include traiel, trade/skill training, 
^anjigf the opportunity for advanced education. Patriotism (service to country) was also 
cited as a major influence in both surveys. 

Secondary reasons for enhstment encompass dra/*^ avoidance, the desire for increased 
maturity, the desire to qualify for the GJ. Bill, and the overall personal benefits (pay. 
room and board, medical care, etc.). A shift in the latter might have been anticipated 
between May 1971 and November 1971 and, indued, 87c more of these key youth 
endorsed the overall benefits item in November 1971 than in May 1971. 

Very few young men attributed a strong influence to enlistment to leave personal 
problems behind. In both surveys, the vast majority (approximately 80%) claimed that 
this veabon \vt)uld have no influence at all on their decision to enter military service. 



C Preference for Specialties 
in the Combat Arms 



Combat branch preferences were explored for the total sample. The engineer 
corps was most popular in both May 1971 and November 1971. However, most 
men were undecided or had no preference for one combat branch. 
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DIFFERENTIAL PREFERENCE FOR THE COMBAT ARMS 



After con^deration of putenlial inducements to enlistment in a combat bf'anch, 
re^pundentb in each sample were abked to btate their combat branch preference. Results 
are presented in Table IV-24 for both the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys. 

Table IV- 24 

Preferred Combat Branch 



Percent Choosing Branch 



options 


May 71 


Nov 71 


Armored 


8 


7 


Artillery 


5 


6 


Signal 


6 


6 


Engineer 


18 


23 


Infantry 


6 


4 


Undecided 


48 


48 


None 


9 


6 




100 


100 



Must robpundents were tether undecided or had no combat branch preference. 
Among the available uptiun.s, the engmeer corps was the most popular choice in both 
surveys. The second most popular choice was the armored corps. There was no appre- 
ciable shift in preference between surveys;. 
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V. The Active Officer Force 



The willingness of college juniors and seniors to volunteer for duty 
in the active service as an officer was explored in the November 1971 
survey. The reaction to this option under an assumed no draft condition 
was favorable, although the limited number of non-whites surveyed did 
not express an expectation of joining the service as officers. 
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PROBABILITY OF VOLUNTEERING FOR ACTIVE 
SERVICE AS AN OFFICER 



The propensity of volunteering for officer duty in the active service was explored 
fur a select target of youth college men in their junior or senior years. In the November 
1971 i>ur\e>, this particular college subgroup was asked to estimate the likelihood of their 
volunteering for duty as an officer, assuming a no-draft condition.* Responses are 
presented in Table V-1. 

Table V-1 November 1971 Data 



Likelihood of Volunteering as an Officer 
(Assuming No Draft) 



Options 


Percent 


Definitely unlist 


3 


Probably enlist 


10 


Probably not enlist 


23 


Definitely not enlist 


53 


Don't know or haven't thought about it 


11 




100 



13 



ruder the a.sbumed no draft condition, 13^< of ;ollege juniors and seniors indicated 
that they would volunteer for duty in the active service as an officer. Table V-2 presents 
the projected population implied by thus result. It should be noted that this estimate of 
officer mpul lb ba^ed on a hypothetical no-draft condition, and that it encompasses two 
yeari> that ib. 1972 for thoi>e men who were college seniors in November 1971, and 1973 
for tho/o who were college juniors in November 1971. 



Table V-2 November 1971 Data 





Projected Volunteering as an Officer 




Likelihood of 
Eniistincnt 


Population 


Percent 


Defmitely |oin 


21,000 


20 


Probably join 


83,000 


80 ' 




104,000 


100 



^A$ Nov(>m»x»r l9;i 
'This "iiu^NMiiri was not Ht the Ma\ l*.)7i ^ur\(»v 
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A limited number uf demographic analy&eb were made to determine whether officer 
enhstment propensity varied by race or residence (Table V-3). No analyses are presented 
by age or education, due to the preselection of a college junior and senior base. 

Table V-3 November 1971 Data 

Likelihood of Volunteering for 
Active Service as an Officer 

(Assuming No Draft) 

College Juniors and Seniors: "If there were 
no draft, h5>w likely is It that you would 
volunteer for duty in the Active Service as an 
officer?" 

Percent Who Would 
Definitely or 
Probably Enlist 



Total 13 
Race 

White 14 

Non-White^ 0 

City Size 

Large Metropolitan 7 

Small Metropolitan 16 

Non-Metropolitan 16 

Geoyraphic Area 

Northeast 18 

North Central \ 15 

South \ 9 

West 10 



*^Esiinidte based on a very small number of casos- 

There wai> a difference in officer volunteer potential based on race. Whites reported 
a higher likelihood of volunteering as an officer than did non-whites. 

City size had an appreciable relationbhip to likelihood of volunteering as an officer, 
with large city residents lesb likely to expect to join. Residents of the Northeast reported 
the highest volunteer potential regular officers, however, this breakdown is based on a 
small number of cases because of the initial pre-election uf the sample on this question ai» 
college juniors or seniors. 
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VL The Reserves / National Guard 



In both surveys, the willingness of youth to join the Reserves or 
National Guard was probed. While the reaction was highly favorable, a 
strong draft-motivation effect was found in both surveys. Other major 
inducements to enlistment were skills training and educational benefits. 
Major deterrents to enlistment remain potential civilian job conflicts, 
insufficient pay, and general anti-military sentiment. 

Reserve/National Guard potential remains highest among 
16-17-year-olds and high school students. 

Between the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys, preference 
for the Air Force Reserve/National Guard increased §lightly. Race 
differences in willingness to join the Reserves/National Guard which 
were noted in the May 1971 survey were not in evidence in the 
November 1971 replication. 



PROBABILITY OF JOINING 
THE RESERVES OR NATIONAL GUARD 

In each survey, youth were asked to indicate their probability of joining the 
Reserves or the National Guard. To assure comparability of responses, each respondent 
was provided current information about the Reserves and National Guard. In the May 
1971 survey, the respondents were told: 

''Thus far we have asked you just about active military service. Now 
we would like to ask you some questions about the Reserve Com- 
ponents. Joining the Reserves or National Guard for six years involves 
a short period of initial active duty for training, followed by inactive 
unit training and one 15-day active unit training period per year, 

"P'or the initial active duty for training period (about 6 months), in 
addition to quarters, food, medical care and other benefits, the 
trainee s pay ranges from $135 to $150 per month. For inactive unit 
training (normally one weekend per month), the starting pay is $20 
to $25 per month (each promotion carries a pay increase). For the 
two weeks of annual unit training, an enlisted man in the lower grade 
receives about $75 to $125." 

In the November 1971 survey, the following changes were made to these instruc- 
tions. The ^Hramees pay ranges'* were stated to be from 52^9 io $299 per month. The 
inactive unit training sUrting pay'* was given as $10 per month with the stipulation that 
each promotion carries a pay increase. The pay for *Hwo weeks annual unit training in 
the lower t^nlistfd pay grades** wai, quoted as about $140, Given this basis, each man was 
asked his likelihood of joining the Reserves or National Guard, under each of two 
conditions: 

• If the (present) draft continues, and 
•/ If there wore no draft. 
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Ilesponseb in May 1971 and November 1971 iiru compared for the condition assuming 
a continued draft: ^ 

Join the Reserves/National Guard, Assuming a Continued Draft 
Survey Date 
-May 71 



-Nov 71 



28% 



21% 



10 



20 



30 



40 



Perceni 



50 



60 



70 



In the May 1971 survey, 2S^i expressed a willmgness to join the Reserves/National 
Guard given a continued draft environment, while the rate in November 1971 was 21%. 
Thui>, there appears to have been a decline in the propensity to jam the National Guard 
or Reserves, under the present (draft) condition. However, this finding was not repeated 
under the no draft assumption. Results are presented for the tw^ surveys when ano draft 
condition is assumed: 



Join the Reserves/National Guard, Assuming No Draft 
Survey Dale , ^ 



■May 71 



Nov 71 



10% 



10% 



JL 



10 



20 



30 40 

Petcenl 



50 



60 



70 



In the May 1971 survey, only 10%' expressed a willingness to enlist in the Ileser\'es 
or National Guard if there were nd draft. In the November 1971 survey, the rate was 
again 10%'. 'lhu>, in both survey,^ there was a marked decline in the reported willingnesb 
to join the Reserves/ National Guard when the condition was changed from a draft 
environment to a hypothetical no-draft c^nvironment. 

Demugraphit correlates of the willingness to join the Reserves/National Guard were 
explored. Data from the May 1971 survey are presented in Table VM. These data are 
followed by analogous demographic data from the November 1971 survey in Table Vl'2. 
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Table VI-1 



May 1971 Data 



Probability of Joining the Reserves or National Guard 

Percent Likely to Join Ui '-er Each Condition 















If Draft 


Continues 


No 


Draft 




D<if,\Join 


f Prob. Join 


Oef. Join 


+ Prob. Join 


Total (16.21) 


7 


21 


3 


7 


Age 










16-17 years 


9 


25 


3 


9 


1809 years 


6 


21 


2 


6 


20-21 years 


6 


14 


2 


4 


Race 










White 


7 


20 


2 


6 


Non-White 


7 


32 


6 


18 


PHtir'ntlon ^tntiK 










HS Student 


9 


25 


3* 


8 


College Student 


8 


16 


2 


5 


Non-Student 


5 


20 


3 


6 












1 nrof^ Wo tronril i tn n 
L«ai^j^ iviu 11 u 1 1 Id 1 1 


7 


19 


3 ' 


5 


Small Metropolitan 


c 

9 


18 


3 


6 


NoMMMetropolitan 


6 


30 


3 


11 


Geographic Area 










Northeast 


4 


17 


2 


6 


North Central 


6 


24 


3 


4 


South 


9 


25 


4 


9 


West 


10 


16 


1 


7 



\ 



Indi'pundiMU \A tho draft l undiliou, major support for the' National Guard/Reserveb 
ori^uiatcs among the IG 17 yt\ir old^, Ri'.^iJonU uf the South are slightly more favorable 
toward Ri^ur\e affiliation under the Lontuiued draft condition than are residents of other 
ari»as. 

The National Guard/ Reserve^ appear to have recruitment p)otential among non- 
whites, I'nder a no-draft condition, the rate of ''definitt»ly joining*' is \% for non-wliites, 
hut onl> 2 ; for whites. The latent .support from non whites also shows in the differential 
■probably join" rate for the two racial .subgroups under Iho no-draft condition. 
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Table V\-2 • 



November 1971 Data 



Probability of Joining the Reserves or National Guard 

Percent Likely to Join Under Each Condition 



If Draft Continues 



No Draft 



Total (16-21) 

Age 

16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 

Race 
White 
Non-White 

Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 
Non-Student 

City Size 

Large Metropolitan 
Small Metropolitan 
Non-Metropolitan 

Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



Dcf. Join + Prob, Join Oef. Join + Prob. Join 



6 

6 
5 
6 

6 
6 

7 
5 
6 

7 
5 
4 

5 
5 
7 

6 



15 

19 
14 
10 

15 
16 

19 
11 
13 

16 
15 
14 

14 
14 
17 
15 



3 
3 
1 

2 
4 

4 

2 
2 

2 
3 
2 

2 
2 
3 
4 



11 
5 
3 

7 

10 

12 
3 
4 

/ 
7 
8 

7 
6 
8 

8 



The November 1971 findings are in general agreemenL with those of May 1971 
Huwfver, Reserve potential among nun whites and in non metropohtan areai> is Icn 
evident in the November 1971 survey than it was in the May 1971 survey. 
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BRANCH OF SERVICE PREFERENCE 



A majority of respundeiits in eacli survey expressed a positive attitude toward 
Reserve/National Guiird affiliation under one of several incentive conditions. The^e 
P-spond<>nts (only; were then ai>ked their service preference. Results for the two surveys 
aie shown in Table VI-3. 

Table VI-3 



Branch-of-Service Preference 

Percent Preferring Branch 



Branch 


May 71^ 


Nov 71^ 


Army National Guard 


8 


6 


Army Reserve 


8 


6 


Navy Reserve 


18 


13 


Air Force National Guard 


6 


9 


Air Force Reserve 


13 


15 


Marine Corps Reserve 


4 


5 


Cotist Guard Reserve 


6 


6 


No preference 


13 


11 


No answer 


J5 


29 




101 


100 



*^Based on 87% of the sample 
^Based on 90% of the sample. 

In the November 1971 survey, the combined National Guard/Reserve totals by 
ser\'iee were (a) Air Force (21^r), (b) Navy (13% ). and (c) Army (12%). The Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard r^^vcivi d negligible choices. The results were generally consistent with 
preferences from thi» May 1971 survey, where the combined National Guard/Reserve 
toUls were (a) Air Force (b) Navy (18%), and (c) Army (16%), Again the Marino 

Corps and C Uiist Guard received negligible choices. The Air Force appears to have realized 
a slight imre.ise in preference, with slight decrease recorded for the Army and Navy, 

Diffcrentivs bi^ween demographic group.s in their preference for either the Reserves 
or the National Guard are presented in Table Vl-4 for the May 1971 survey, and Table 
Vl-5 for the November 1971 survey. In the November survey, there was negligible 
difference bt»twiH»n demographK- subgroups in selection of either the Army Reserve or 
x\rmy National Guard. Hh* Navy Reserve was slightly more frequently cited by 
16-17-year.olds and high school students and whites. 



Table VI-4 



May 1 971 Data 



Preferred Branch of Service: Reserves/National Guard 
"What branch of Service would you join?'' 

Percent Preferring Branc h 

Army 



National 



Navy 



Air Force 
Notional 



USMC 





Guard 


+ Reserve 


Reserve 


Guard 


+ Reserve 


Reserve 


Total (16-21) 


8 


8 


18 


6 


13 


4 


Age 














1 R» 1 7 \/x>i>r< 
1 \J 1 / y cal o 


1 1 


1 n 
1 U 




b 


13 


4 


18-19 years 


5 


6 


16 


6 


13 


4 


20-21 years 


6 


8 


13 


7 


12 


3 


Race 














vvniie 


Q 

o 


Q 
O 


1 o 


6 


12 . 


4 


Non-White 


4 


6 


17 


4 


27 


7 


Education Statu:> 














Student 


11 


10 


25 


6 


15 


5 


(Wt'iQqe Student 


4 


6 


12 


7 


0 15 


4 


i Jf^u Student 


6 


8 


12 


6 




3 


City Si/e 




\ 










Large Metropolitan 


8 


9 


17 


6 


14 


4 


Smdll Metropolitan 


4 


6 


16 


6 


13 


4 


N'onMetropohtan 


11 


9 


21 


8 


11 


3 


Geoyrtiphic Area 














Northeast 


3 


9 


23 


5 


9 


1 


Vo'-fh Central 


8 


8 


15 


5 


16 


4 


South 


11 


8 


17 


6 


15 • 


6 


W^'st 


7 


8 


16 


10 


11 


4 



Table VI-5 



November 1971 Data 



Preferred Branch of Service: Reserves/National Guard 
"What branch of Service would you jom^" 

Percent Pfefernng Branch 
Army Air Force 





NatiOnol 
Guard + 


Reserve 


Navy 
Re$erve 


National 
Guard + 


Reserve 


USM 
Reser 


Total (16-21) 


6 


6 


13 


9 


15 


5 


Age 














16-17 years 


6 


6 


15 


7 


16 


7 


18-19 years 


5 


6 


11 


10 


15 


5 


20-21 years 


, 6 


6 


12 


9 


12 


3 


Race 














White 


6 


6 


14 


9 


15 


5 


Non-White 


2 


6 


8 


10 


16 


9 
* 


Education Status 














HS Student 


7 


6 


16 


9 


16 


6 


College Student 


4 


8 


12 


9 


14 


3 


Non-Student 


5 


5 


11 


8 


14 


6 


City Size 














Large Metropolitan 


5 


6 


15 


8 


14 / 


6 


Small Metropolitan 


6 


8 


13 


8 


16 


5 


Non-Metropolitan 


7 


5 


9 


10 


14^ 


5 


Geographic Area 














Northeast 


5 


7 


13 


6 


17 


4 


North Central 


7 


6 




9 


14 


4 


South ^ 


6 


8 


z 


11 


15 


6 


West 


4 


4 


13 


8 


14 


6 



In the Xuvembor 1071 survey, neither tlu^ Air Force National Guard nor the Air Force 
Resi^rve sho.ved partuular diffen»ntial demographic support. The Marine Corps Reserve 
was not (iiffiTentmlly endorsed by any of thi' demographic subgroups, although the 
non-white preference rate was slightly hight^r, 

Thi-se findings are cojisistent with the results of the May 1971 survey, that is, there 
do not apf)iMr to hi* suhstiuitial demographic variations in service preference for the 
Reserves or National Guard 

el ) 



INDUCEMENTS TO RESERVE AFFILIATION 



Each respondent in the twu ;>HTvey6 was provided a libt of possible conditionb which 
might induce him to join the Reserves. Uq could select as many as he wished. The overall 
rate of endorsement for each condition is given in Table VI-6 for the May 1971 and 
November 1971 survey admmistrations. 

t^ble Vl-e 

^ Conditions of Inducement for Resen/e Affiliation 

"What conditions of Reserve affiiiation listed on this card would cause 
you to enhst?" 

Percent Choosing Condition 



Condition . May 71 Nov 71 

Training in skills that could be used in civilian life v 26 31 

Opportunity for advancement in the Reserves 6 4 

Educational ben^ifits 28 31 

Association wKh friends 7 8 

Patriotic duty 12 9 

Supplement income ^ 17 17 

Avoid being drafted 40 40 

Other (WHAT?) "None" 15 11 



In both surveys, the three most popular choices were (a) avoid being drafted, 
(b) educational benefits^ and (c) training in skills applicable in civilian life. There was no 
appreciable ^liift in cndurbtment of these specified inducements between May 1971 and 
November 1971. The largei>t shift occurred for skills training, and thi^ change amounted 
to only +5%. ^ 

Demographic correlates of citing ti^tain induJementb to Reserve affiliation were 
investigated. Results are reported in Table VI-7 for the November 1971 survey. The 
condition of draft avoidance was cited by members of ail demographic subgroups. In the 
May 1971 survey, it was more frequently cited hy college students and less by non 
whites. However, in the November 1971 replicatior\, these differences were no longer in 
evidence. 
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Table VI-7 



November 1971 Data 



Selected Inducements for Reserve Affiliation 

Percent Choos;ng Condition 



Total (16-21) 

Age 

16-1 7 years 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 

Race 
White 
Non-White 

Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 
Non-Student 

City Size 

Large Metropolitan 
Small Metropolitan 
Non-Metropolitan 

Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



Skills Training 
(Civilian appi ) 

31 

36 
30 
27 

31 
35 

35 
24 
33 

30 
30 
38 

30 
31 
. 31 
34 



Educational 
Benefits 

31 



34 
30 
28 

31 
32 

34 
31 

28 

29 
32 
34 

29 
30 
33 
34 



Avoid Being 
Drafted 

40 



43 
41 
34 

40 
41 

42 
41 
36 

41 
38 
40 

38 
40 
40 

42 



Edui atiunal henvfiU wiw a pobitivo inducement to 31% over all. Chief support came 
from 16-17-year.olds (34'/r). 

Skills training applicable to ciuilian life wai> endorsed by 31*% overall. Chief support 
fur thii> mducement originated among IG 17 year olds (36%), high school students (35%), 
and non-whites (35%). 

In summtiry, educational benefiUs and skills training applicable to civilian life appear 
a.s proniLsing recruitment themes to attract younger men to Reserve affiliation. These 
overall findings agree with results of the May 1971 survey. Additional research on 
detailed inducement options is relevant, and these results are presented next. 
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DETAILED INDUCEMENTS FOR ATTRACTING MEN NOT 
PREDISPOSED TO RESERVE/NATIONAL GUARD AFFILIATION 



Given the present draft, 12% of the May 1971 survey and 79% of the November 
1971 survey ^aid they would not join the Reserves or National Guard (or did not knovf 
whether they would join).jUnder a no draft condition, the rate v^^as 90% in both survevs. 
A series of specific enlistment incentives Vi^as presented to only these men. They were 
a^ked whether they would enlist, given various inducements. Their responses are shown 
for the two survey administrations, first for the condition of the present draft (Table 
VI-8) and then for the no-draft condition (Table VI-9). 

Table VI-8 

Reserve or National Guard Affiliation Inducemehts 
{Assuming Present Draft Conditions) 



Enlistment Incentives 

• A lump sum enlistment bonus of $600 

• Pay at approximately 50% increase in lower grades from 
what It IS now 

• Full-time insurance coverage ($15,000 at $3 cost per month) 

• Quarters allowance for dependents during initial active duty 
training ($60 per month for one dependent) 



Percent Stating Preference 
May 71 Nov 71 



12 

17 
20 

14 



18 

20 
22 

18 



• Educational benefits to a maximum value of $2,000 for six 
years service, payable in segments of $500 after each year of 
satijfactory performance in a unit and successful 
completion of each segment of schooling 



32 



29 



• Cancellation of up to 50% of National Defense Education 
Act student loan 



15 



12 



• Shorten period of initial pctive duty training (from 4 6 
months to 2-4 months, as an example) 



27 



31 



• Modification of the six year service enlistment option to 
permit transfer from a unit to the Individual Ready Reserve 
(IRR) after 3 years. (The I RR has no weekend training 
and only about 5% of all members are selected each year 
for annual active training 

* NONE would cause me to snhst 



20 

53 



21 
51 



100 



Tabie VI -9 



Reserve or National Guard Affiliation Inducennents 
(Assuming No Draft) 

Percent Stating Preference 
Eniistment Incen tiv t'S --May 71 Nov 71 

• A lump sum enlistment bonus of S600 10 14 

• Pay at approximately 50% increase in lower grades from 

what It IS now 12 16 

• Full-time insurance coverage {$15,000 at $3 cost per month) 15 17 

• Quarters allowance for dep(;ncjents during initial active duty 

training '$60 per month for one dependent) 12 13 



* Educational benefits to a maximum value of $2,000 for six 
years service, payable in segments of $500 after each year of 
satisfactory performance ir. n unit and successful completion 
of each segment of schooling 


26 


23 


• Cancellation of up to 50% of National Defense Education 
Act student loan / 


13 


9 


• Shorten period of initial active duty traming (from 4-6 months 
to 2-4 months, as an exam[5le) 


20 


22 


* Modification of the six-year service enlistment option to permit 
transfer from a unit to the Individual Ready Reserve (IRR) 
after 3 years. {The 1 RR has no weekend training and only 
about 5% of all members are selected each year for annual 
active training 


15 


16 



• NONE would cause me to enlist 62 64 



The speLifit'd potential inducements did ftoi influence the majority of non-jomerb to 
ihan^t' tht'ir mmd about joining the Reserves or National Guard. Under the present draft 
iundition, 5*^; of May 1071 non-joiner^ reportt^d that they would not join, even given 
these inducements. The same reaction w<ts given by 5Kr of November 1971 non-joiners. 

Under an assumed no draft condition, 62*:;. of May 1971 non-joiners indicated that 
they would not join the Reserves/National Guard, given any of these inducements. The 
corresponding rate among Novemter 1971 non-joiners was 

Flegardlesb of draft condition or time of survey, the most endorsed inducements were. 

(1) Educational benefits, 

(2) Short(»r nutial active duty training time. 

Demographic correlates of these uicentives appear in Table VM-10 for the November 1971 
survey. 
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Table VI-IO 



November 1971 Data 



Selected Enlistment Incentives for Men Not Originally 
Willing to Join the Reserves or National Guard 

Percent Choosing Incentive Under Each Condition 
Present Draft Condition N'o-Draft Condition 



Educational 
Benefits 



Shorter 
Initial 
Training 



Educational 
Benefits 



Shorter 
Initial 
Training 



Total (16-21) 


29 


31 


23 


22 


Age 










16-17 years 


37 


43 


29 


29 


18-19 years 


27 


27 


22 


21 


20-21 years 


22 


23 


15 


15 


Race 










White 


30 


32 


23 


22 


Non-White 


20 


21 


19 


22 


Education Status 










HS Student 


35 


43 


28 


28 


College Student 


29 


29 


21 


19 


Non-Student 


23 


20 


18 


18 


City Size 










Large Metropolitan 


29 


28 


23 


23 


Small Metropolitan 


28 


32 


21 


20 


Non-Metropolitan 


32 


38 


24 


24 


Geographic Area 










Northeast 


30 


28 


20 


21 


North Central 


28 


30 


22 


18 


South 


31 


39 


28 


29 


West 


28 


27 


23 


19 
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FIRST PREFERRED ENLISTMENT INCENTIVE 



Each respondent in the two surveys was also asked to indicate his first preference 
from the previous list of potential incentives to Reserve/D^ational Guard affiliation. 

The choice previously selected on an absolute basis in both surveys, educational 
benefitsy was aL-^o selected on this ranking basis. Results for the first preference ranking 
appear in Table VMl for both the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys. 

Table- VMl 



First Preference: Incentive to Reserve Affiliation 

Per cent Choosmg incentives ' 
Incentives May 71 Nov 71 

• A lump sum enlistment bonus of $600 7 11 

• Pay <it approximately 50% increase in lower grades from 

what it is now 8 ^0 

• Full time insurance coverage ($15,000 at $3 cost per month) 5 6 

• Quarters allowance for dependents during initial active duty 

training ($60 per montn for one dependent) 3 3 

• Educatfonal benefits to a maximum value of $2,000 for six 
years service, payable in segments of $500 after each year of 
satisfactory performance in a unit and successful completion 

of each segment of schooling 1 7 24 

• Cancellation of up to 50% of National Defense Education 

Act student loan 2 2 

• Shorten period of initial active duty training (from 4-6 months 

to 2-4 months, as an example) 11 13 

• Modification of the six-year service enlistment option to 
permit transfer from a unit to the Individual Ready Reserve 
(IRR) after 3 years. (The I RR has no weekend training and only 
about 5% of all members are selected each year for annual ' 

active training.) 5 5 

• NONE would cause me to enlist 38 26 

• No answer 4 <1 

100 100 

In the iMay 1971 and November 1971 surveys, a 7% increase v^as noted in endorse- 
ment of the educational benefits incentive. With this exception there was no appreciable 
shift in incentive preferences from May 1971 to November 1971. 
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THE EFFECT OF INCENTIVES IN COMBINATION 

In both burveys, rebpondentb who said they would not join the Reserves, either 
initially ur after being offered the preceding optionb, were then asked if they would join, 
given any two incentives in the list. 

The offer of any twu incentives did not attract additional candidates in either the 
May 1971 or November 1971 surveys. In the November 1971 survey, under the present 
draft condition, 95'c said they would not join the Reserves or National Guard, even given 
their chuKc of any two of the potential incentives. Under the no-draft condition, 939c 
indicated that they would not join, given two incentives. 

These results were consistent with the findings of the May 1971 survey. In the May 
1971 sur\ey, under the draft condition, 917( said they would not join, even given two 
incentives. Fur the nu-draft condition, 96^ said they would not join, given two options. 
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DETERRENTS TO RESERVE AFFILIATION 



In both surveys, each respondent was given a list of conditions which might deter 
enlistment in the Reserves. He was asked to state which conditions would deter him from 
Resf^rye affiliation. Results for the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys appear m 
Table VM2. 

Table VI-12 

Deterrents to Reserve Affiliation 

"What conditions of RESERVE affiliation would deter you from 
enlisting?" 

Percent Naming Deterrent 



Deterrent May 71 Nov 71 

• Insufficient pay 25 28 

• Employer would obiect to absence for annuaf 

training 9 13 

• Conflict with civilian iob 26 33 

• Family would object to time away from home 1 1 14 

• Weekend training requirement 16 24 

• Attitude of friends toward military 4 6 

• I don't want any part of the military 42 42 



In both hurveys, tlu most frequently cited deterrents were not wanting any part 
of the military, (b) confltcl with a cwilian job, and (c) insufficient pay. Other potential 
deterrents were i iled by .^mall peruentages of respondents. Inhere were no major shifts 
IxHween May 1971 and November 1971. Although the military pay increase was appli- 
cable to the ReM rvcb/National Guard, there was virtually no change in the percentage 
regarding insufficient pay as a deterrent to affiliation with the Reserves. 

Demographic torrelates> of endorsing the major deterrents were explored for the 
November 1971 survey (Table VM3). 

Rejection of the miUtary (and hence the Reserves/ National Guard) appeared most 
prevalent among youth 18 >ears or older. It was least prominent among residents of the 
South. But this deterrent was not cited by the prime potential Reserves/National Guard 
recruiting population the 16 17 year olds and high school students. These results are in 
general agreement with the findings of the May 1971 survey. However, in the November 
1971 suPvOy, the Northeast residents appeared less negative, and the non^ whites appeared 
more negative than in the May survey. 
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Table VM3 



November 1971 Data 



Selected Deterrents to Reserve Affiliation 

Percent Naming Deterrent 





Want No Part 
of Military 


Civilian Job 
Conflict 


Insufficient 
Pay 


Total {16-21) 


42 


33 


28 


Age 

16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 


33 
44 
52 


^ 32 

\2Q 

1 


32 
27 
24 


Race 
White 
Non-White 


42 . 
42 


1 

1 

33 

\ 


28 
35 


Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 
Non-Student 


33 
44 
51 - 


\ 

37 

\ 

3q 
25 


33 
25 
26 


City Size 

Large Metropolitan 
Small Metropolitan 
Non*Metropolitan 


45 
41 

37 


3,\ 
34 

35 1 


27 
30 
29 


Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


46 
43 
35 
46 


1 

29 \ 
32 
36 
34 / 


28 
25 

1 30 



Insufficient pay as a deterrent was cited mere frequently by non-whites than by 
whiteb. It was also more frequently cited by 16-17-year-olds anjl high school students. 

Civilian job conflict as a deterrent was most frequently .mentioned by 1647-year- 
olds and high school students. However, only 27c of high school students were employed 
on a full-time basis» although an additional 48% reported some Wt-tinTe work. 
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M/litorif^Seruice 

I 

An evaluation was made of the reaction of youth to the 
concepts of an all-volunteer force and compulsory national service. 
For comparison, the present draft system was also assessed^ American 
youth overwhelmingly endorsed the concept of an^ all-volunteer 
military service in both the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys. 



/ / 




/ 

./ 
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VII 


\ 
1 
1 


i 
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ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTS IN' MILITARY SERVICE 



In each survey, each respondent was asked whether he favored one of four alterna- 
tives for maintaining the armed services. The alt(jrnatives were\a) an all-volunteer military 
service, (b) compulsory national service for men, (c) compulsory national service for both 
men and women^^ and (d) the present draft system. Alternatives Were presented one at a 
time, for absolute evaluation. The choices were presented under two conditions: 
At present, and 



♦ During peacetime. 

Endorsem(?nts of each of |:he four alternatives, for each condition, are shown in Ta^le 
VIM for the two surveys. 



Table VIM 



Alternative Concepts in Military Service 

Percent Endorsing Concept 
At Present During Peacetime 



Alternatives 



Compulsory national 
service for men and 
women 

Compulsory national 
service for men 
only 

An all-volunteer mili- 
tary service 

Continuation of the 
' present military 
service draft system 



May 71 

16 

20 
72 

22 



Nov 71 



21 



22 
75 

23 



May 71 

18 

\ 

15 ^ 
/82 

15 



Nov 71 



21 



18 
84 

14, 



/ 



\ 

\ 



In both surveys, the all-volunteer concept was the preferred alternative. In May 
1971, 72% endorsed this approach at present, while in Ni>vember 1971, 75^ endorsed it. 
Under an assumed ^^eaceti me condition, over 80% preferred the all-volunteer con».ept in 
both surveys. \ .| * 

There was no shift of consequence in endorsement of the four alternatives between 
May 1971 and November 1971. The largest change (only 5%) occurred for universal 
compulsory national service^ under the **at present** condition. 
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In general, the all'Volunt^e.r force under present conditions was endorsed by the 
majority of November 1971 respondents, independent of their demographic (subgroup) 
membership (Table VII-2). Over 70% of all subgroups endorsed the concept, under 
present conditions. The great majority of respondents of the Northeast (81%) endorsed 
the all-volunteer concept; conversely, the draft received the least support in the Northeast 
(iH). There was little diffeirential demographic support for the concept of a compulsory 
national service fo/- men. 

The appeal of the all-volunteer force to all demographic groups in the November 
1971 survey was consistent with results of the May 1971 survev. 
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Table VI 1-2 



November 1971 Data 



Alternative Concepts in Military Service 

"Much has been said and debated regarding the military draft and 
national service. (Here is a list of] various alternatives for maintain- 
ing the armed services. [Would you] be in favor of that alternative 
at the present time." 

Percent Favoring Conc^t 



Total (16-21) 



Compulsory 
National Service 
( Men) 

22 



All-Volunteer 
Military 
Service 

75 



Continued 
Present Draft 
System 

23 



Age , 

16-17 y^rs 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 



25 
21 
18 



73 
76 
76 



27 
20 
21 



Race 
White 
Non-White 



22 
24 



74 
81 



23 
20 



Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 
Non-Student 



25 
17 
23 



74 
70 
79 



26 
24 
19 



City Size 

Large Metropolitan 23 

Small Metropolitan 22 

Non-Metropolitan 20 



74 
77 
73 



24 
20 
26 



Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West ' 



19 
21 
26 
20 



81 
73 
71 
77 



17 
25 
28 
20 



\ 
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VUl Exposure to the Military 



In both May 1971 and November 1971, American youth 
reported substantial exposure to the military services, either personally 
or as a result of advertising and public relations efforts. 

Approximately half of each sample reported visiting a .military 
installation, meeting a recruiter, or receiving recruiting literature. 

' High levels of direct personal contact with military personnel 
were also reported. The majority In both surveys risiported that their 
father was or had been in the service, or that they .had a close friend 
currently in military service. Approximately one-fifth indicated that 
they had a brother in service, now or in the past. 

The recruiter and television were reported as more effective in 

influencing enlistment decisions in. both surveys. High rates of media 

exposure were reported in both the May 1971 and November 1971 
surveys for television, posters, and radio. 
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MILITARY EXPOSURE 



' In both surveys, each respondent vyas asked if he had ever visited a military 
installation, received recruiting literature, or been in contact with a recruiter. Results are 
shown in Table VIIM. 

Table VHM r ' . 

Exposure to the Military 

Pcfcflnt Reporting Exposure 
May 71 Nov.71 

Ever received mailed recruiting literature 55 56 

Ever visited a military installation 49 47 

Ever come in contact with a recruiter >48 45 



In both surveys, the majority reported having received mUitary recruiting literature 
through the mails. Approximately half of each sample reptjfted visiting a military 
installation or coming into contact with a military recmitSr, either at school or 
somewhere else. 

There was no appreciable shift in these indices of military exposure between May ^ 
1971 and November 1971. 

/ 

In the November 1971 survey, age was strongly related to exposure to the military 
as measured by these indices, with 16-17-year-olds reporting consistently lower exposure 
rates on each index (Table VIII-2). 

Differences in exposure by race were also noted. While the May 1971 survey found 
that reported recruiter contaci, was essentially equivalent between races, more whites 
reported recn^iter contact in the November 1971 survey. In both surveys, the rates of 
reported receipt of recruiting literature vatied considerably, with dfar more mention by 
whites than non-whites. Also, a higher rate of reported ihstallation visits was provided by 
whites than by non-whites. 



Table VI 1 1^2 



November 1971 Data 



Total (16-21) 

Age 

16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-2 1*y ears 

Race 
White 
Non-White 



Contact With the Military 
(Selected Items) 

Percent Reporting Type of Contact. 



Visited a 
Military 
Installation 

47 , 



36 
52 
56 

48 
37 



Ever in 
Contact with 
Recruiter 

45 



30 
48 
63 

46 
37 



Ever Received 
Recruiting 
LitGfature 

56 



39 
63 
70 

57 
^37 



Education Status 
HS Student 
College Student 
Non-Student 

City Size 

Large Metropolitan 
Small Metropolitan 
Non-Metropolitan 

Geographic Area 
Northeast. 
North Central 
South 
West 



37 
57 
50 

45 
49 
45 



^43 

.48 
61 



30 

55. 

55 

44 
46 
46 

40 
47 
49 
43 



39 
73 
63 

52 
56 
62 

55 
56 

60 

60 



./ 
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PERSONAL CONTACT 

In both surveys, the extent of personal contact with men in the service was 
explored. Each respondent was asked if -he had a close friend in Service, or if his father 
or brother(s) had ever served. Results in both the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys 
showed high rates of personal contact vrith the military (Table VIII-3). 

Table VIII-3 



Rates of Personal Contact With the Military 

Percent Reporting Contact 
May 71' Nov 71 

Close friends now jn Service 65 57 

Father in Service 



- Now 2 

- In the past 63 
Brother(s) in the Service 19 



65 72 



In both surveys, the majority of these youth reported either (a) a father who had 
served in the niilitary, and/or (b) a close friend now in service. Almost one-fifth of each 
of the two samples reported a brother who served in the military. 

There were minor differences between the May 1971 and November 1971 surveys in 
these reported rates of personal contact with the service. The mention of "close friends 
in service** declined, while the mention of "father in service" increased. < 

In the November 1971 survey, age was inversely related to having close friends in 
service (Table yiII-4). Amotig 20-21-yearrolds, almost 70% reported a close friend in 
service. The rate for non-students was also quite high. 

Race was also strongly related to having a father in the service. More whites 
reported that their fathers had served in the military than did non-whites. Jn terms of 
current service, there was no race difference. The latter result was not found in the May 
1971 survey. * 
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Table VIII4 



November 1971 Data 



Friends or Relatives in the Service 
(Friends, now; Brotherb) or Father, now or in the past) 
Percent Report ing Personal Contact 



'Close 
Friends 



Father 
Now • + Past 



Broth er($) 



Total (16-21) 


57 


2 


70 


21 


Age 










16-17 years 


46 . 


2 


69 


19 


18-19 years 




3 


70 


21 


20-21 years 


69 


1 


7l' 


24 


Race 










White 


58 


2 


71 


21 


"Non-White 


51 


1 


54 


15 


Education Status 










HS'Student 


46 


2 


72 


19 


College Student 


62 


1 


69 


19 


Nrtn*^tiiHont 


68 


3 


69 


25 


City Size 










Large Metropolitan 


56 


2 


68 


r V9 


Small Metropolitan 


61 


2 


74 


23 


Non-Metropolitan 


' 54 


3 


65 


. 22 


Geographic Area 










Northeast 


53 


4 


68 


^ 19 


North Central 


58 


1 


70 


21 


South 


62 


2 


71 


21 


^ West 


54 


2 


70 


24 



\ 

V 

ADVERTISING EXPOSURE 

, For both surveys, several media were evaluated in terms of any reported recruiting 
information exposure. Results for each medium appear in Table VIII-5 for the May 1971 
and November 1971 surveys. 

Table VIII-5 ' • 



Exposure to Recruiting Media and Recruiters 

Percent Reporting 
Exposure 



Medium 


May 71 


Nov 71 


Recruifing literature (other than mail) 


20 


20 


Posters ^ 
Television 


58 


61 


78 


74 


Radio 


56 


47 


Magazine/Newspaper 


53 


56 


Recruiter in person 


31 


31 


Recruiter by telephone 


7 


8 



In .both surveys, the most frequently cited medium was TV, followed by posters and 
magazines/newspapers. There was a minor decrease in the rate of radio exposure from 
iMay 1971 to November 1971. There was no change in the level of mention ol recruiter 
contact. 

Demographic correlates of media exposure were explored for the major media of 
military recruiting information for both the May and November 1971 surveys, as shown 
in Tables VIII-6 and VIII-7, . ^ | , 

For the I lovember , survey, television exposure was reported by each year group. 
In terms ot\ education, TV was least cited by non-students—but the rate was still "69%. 
TV showed identical reported exposure by race. Radio and print (magazines/newspapers) 
showed racial differences in reported exposure. For radio, more Whites reported exposure 
than did non-whites. For print, the rate for vyhites was also higher than for non -whites. 

These findings are in general agreement with results of the-^May 1971 survey, as 
shown in Table VIII-6. 
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Table VIM 6 



May 1971 Data 



Exposure to Recruiting Information 
(Major .Media) 
"Other than through the mail, by what other means of 
connnnunlcatjon have you been exposed to Military Recruiting 
information?" 

Percent Reporting Exposure 





Television 


Posters 


Radio 


Magazine/ 
Newspapers 


Total (16-21) 


78 


58 


56^ 


53 


Age 






56 




16-17 years 


83 


58 


54 


18-19 years 


74- 


57 


55 


51 . 


20-21 years 


. 75 


' 60 


59 


52 


Race 






1 




White 


78 


58 




53 


Non-Whste 


78 


■ 

58 


46 


. 48 


Education Status 










HS Student 


85 


60 


57' 


56 


College Student 


79 


63 


59 


52 


[Slon-Student 


67 / 


52 


53 


49 


City Size 










Large Metropolitan 


76 


59 


57 


49 


Small Metropolitan 


80 


56 


54 


53 


Non'Metropolitan 


78 


61 


57 


60 


Gnographlc Area 










Northeast 


72 


62 


54 


52 


North Central 


81 


63 


68 


57 


South 


75 


49 


53 


48 


West , 


85 


59 


V 49 


54 



Table Vlll-? 



November 197^1 Data 



Exposure To Recruiting Inforrridtion 
(Major .Media) 
"Other than through the mall, by what other means of 
communicatlop'fvave you been exposed to Military Recruiting 



informatics?" 





Television Posters ' 


Radio 


Magazine/ 
Newspapers 


Total (16-21) 


74 


61 


47 


56 


Age 










16-17 years 


74 


60 


44 


55 


18-19 years 


72 


60 


46 


56 


vj'lx years 


76i 


65 


52 


55 


Race 










White 


74 




47 • 


56 


iNon-While 


75 \ 52 


40 


46 


Education Status 










HS Student 


75 


\ 60 


44 


57 


College Student 


79 


\ 68 


55 


62 I 


Non-Siudent 


69 


\ 58 


^ 45 


49 


City Size 








-t 


Large Metropolitan 


70 


\ 62 


47 


54 j 


Small Meti^opolitan 


75 


\ . 60 


44 


• 56 1 


Non-Metropolitan 


79 


62 


53 


58 1 

t 


Geographic Area 








1 


Northeast 
North (kntral 


74 


61 


41 


53 ; 


71 


61 


49 


54 ; 


South 


74 


60 


50 


56 

i 


West 


77 


65 ' 


45 


60 ' 




MEDIA EFFSCTIVEIMESS 



In each survey, those respondents who reported, .exposure to each medium of 
recruiting information were asked whether the information influenced their enlistment 
decision in any ^vay. They were also asked whether the information adequately described 
the opportunities for military service. Responses are shown, in Table VIII-8 for the 
November 1971 survey.* 



Table VI 1 1-8 



November 1971 Data 



Indices of Media Effectiveness 



Media 



Percent 
Exposed 



Porccnt Reporting 
Effects of Exposure 

AdequatV\^ Enlistment 
Information ^Influence- 



other tha\by mail 


20 


60 


15 


Posters 


61 


42 




Television 


74 


51 


8 

^ ' 6 

/ 7 


Radio 


47 


48 


Magazine/newspaper 


56 


53 


Recruiter in person 


31 


69 


22 


Recruiter by telephone* 


8 


59 


« 19 



While TV enjoj^'s the highest rate or reported exposure, *the recruiter (in person) 
obtained the highest mention for information adequacy among those reporting exposure. 
The recruiter also was most cited as influencing the enlistment decision. 

An ".additional analysis was performed to permit \a comparison of the reported 
effectiveness of\ these selected media in influencing the enlistment decision. This analysis 
controls for dif'^^^ential exposure. In tfie November 1971 survey, in-person recruiter 
contact appeared niore influential in enlistment. This findingKheld, even wh^ the rate of 
media exposure was considered. However, in both surveys, \elevision also enierged as 
^ effective when exposure was considered. Table VIII-9 reports fjrojected population esti- 
mates of youth influenced in their enlifitment decision by each media. 

In both surveys, TV appears effective due to mass exposure as opposed to informa- 
tion adequacy. Conversely, the recruiter (in person) enjoys far less exposure but is 

% 

* Fc/r May 1971 results, sec the table on page VIIl-9 of the inUial report in this series. 
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Table Vlll-S 



/ 



j reported 
observed 



Effect of Media Exposure on Enlistment Decision 

' Percent of Total 

Population Influenced 
in Decision 



Media ^ 


Mav 71 


Nov 71 


Recruiting literature, other than by 
mail' 


2.6 


3.0 


Posters 


2.7 


3.6 


Television 


5.9 


5.9 


Radio , * 


3,1 


2.6 


Magazine/newspaper 


3.8 


4.0 


Recruiter" in person 


5.9 


6.8 


Recruiter by teiephqne 


.5 . 


1.4 



to be much more^ adequate in conveying information than TV. This pattern was 
in both the May 1971 and the November 1971 surveys. 
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Appendix A 

SAMPLE COMPOSITION AND INfERVIEW PROCEDURES 



SAMPLE DESIGN 

During November and early December 1971, Gilbert Youth Research, Inc. con- 
ducted a survey of j,CCO young, male civilians, age 16 to 21, located throughout the 
United States. The findings ol the study are based on a National Probability Sample of 
young people in three distinct groups: 

— High school-^tudents \ 

— College s^ixdents 

— Youth riot-in-school ' 
Each group was defined as follows: 

High School Students. The high school population, is defined as all persons 
attending high school. For purposes of this study, these youth are assumed to be living at 
home with their parents. 

College Students. The college population is defined as consisting of all students 
in institutions of higher learnin^bdth 2:year and 4-year institutions. 

Non-School Youth. The non-school population consists of all persons no longer, 
attending school full-time who live either at home with their parents or in their .own 
homes. . ! " 

Personal interviews were conducted with samples derijired from a total of lOQ 
sampling units. These units were distributed as follows: 37 units for the high school 
sample; 30 units for the college sample; arid 33 units for the non-school sample. 

The college sample was based on the utilization of three replicates of the **Master 
Primary Sample of Resicient College Students" as" designed for Gilbert Youth Research, 
Inc., by Dr. J. Steven Stock of Marketmath, Inc. Each replicate consists of a national 
sample of colleges dra^yn from the male college, population of the United States.* 

The high school sample was selected from high schools and the non-school sample 
from locations subject to the constraint that, whe/rever possible, these sites be located in 
the same counties in which the selected colleges are located, or in adjacent counties. 



*Each replication ('*replicate*') consists of a national cross*section of 12 establishments. An 
, ;^-slabli5hment^js^n institution of higher learning, e.g., a four-year or two-year college or university. 
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INTERVIEWING PROCEDURE 

A total of 278 interviewers conducted the 1960 interviews obtained in the 
November 1971 survey. A breakdown of interviewers and interviewees follows: 
Interviewees • ^ , Interviewers 



482 non-school males \ ' /40 professional interviewers 

560 college students I 72'^college juniors and seniors 

9i8 high school students /* 166 high school seniors 



1960 total interviews ^ - 278 interviewers 

The professional interviewers were supervised by Gilbert Youth Research's field depart- 
ment. A faculty member at each school selected, trained, and supervised the student 
interviewers. The faculty member also checked the quality and accuracy of interviewer^ 
work and validated 20% of the interviews. V 

The High School Interviews were conducted eithe^r on the premises of the assigned 
high schools, or at the student's home. In the College Interviews, students were contacted 
in high traffic areas on campus. The majority of the Non-School Interviews were 
conducted in the respondent's home. 



VALIDATION OF INTERVIEWS 

Validation of the interviews was accomplished by the faculty members and Gilbert 
staff personally ' contacting randomly selected respondents. Approximately 30% of the 
school interviews were validated by faculty coordinators and an additional 20% were 
validated by Gilbert persortnel. In the case of the non-school interviews, approximatejy 
' 20% were validated by Gilbert personnel. ' \ ''^ 



WEIGHtTHMG 

"Weights'^l were applied to the survey interviews to balance the sample for geo- 
graphic region and age within school status to coincide with 1971 census data. 
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Appendix B 

V TOLERAWCE LIMITS ON THE RESULTS 



Each percentage in this report has an associated range for its probable true value. 
Thus, on each question, there is^a toleranci limit of plus or minus X% associated with 
the results reported for the total sample; or for any demographic subgroup (e.g., the 
percent response to an item by 16-17 year olds only). 

It is possible to compute the range for each reported value, given an established 
confidence desired in the estimate. A customary procedure is to require that the 
tolerance (or error) limit specified in each case not be exceeded in 95 put of 100 samples 
- (i.e., if the survey were— hypothetically— performed on 100 different samples of the same 
population at the same time, the range of survey results for these samples would fall 
within that stated error range for 95 out of the 100 samples; only in five samples would 
results be outside the expected range). 

Given this requirement, the follo\ving formula may be applied to determine the 
tolerance limit for any finding: / 

. 1.96--^:pq = X%' ' , 

IT , ' ^ * 

\VKere p = percent responding "for** the item; , ^ 

q = percent responding "against** the item; 
N == sample size (unweighted); 
X% = the tolerance limit. 
As shown in this formula, tolerance limits depend on the size of the sample and on 
the particular percents "for!* or "against." To assist the reader, this formula has been 
applied to several key response "splits,** for each of the major demographic variables 
presented in the report. These variables are (a).age, (b) education, (c) race, (d) city size, 
and ie) geographic region. The key splits are 50-50 (i.e., 50%/50%), 25%/75%, 'and , 
5%/95%. For a quick, conservative estimate, the^ reader may apply the stated tolerance / 
limit value associated with the next largest splits to the actual results for the relevj^nt , 
subgroup as presented in the report. Thus, if 40% of 16-17 year olds reply to a question j 
in some manner, the tolerance limits on this value are approximately plus or minus ^<\J^ 
using the value for the 50%/50% spVit as shown in the follov/ing table.* j 

*The actual value for..a 40% response for this 1647-year»old subgroup would be ±3.6%, using the 
formula shown, as oppoged to ±3.7.7o (4%) for a 50% response as given in the tablo. / 
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TOLERANCE LIMITS FOR PRESCRIBED SPLITS OP THE DATA 

(in percent) 



Assumed Splits of the Data 



Total Sample 

Age 
16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-21 years 



Education 

High School Student 
College Student 
Non-Student 



Race 
White 
Non-White 



Geographic Area 
Northeast 
North Central 
Soiith 
West 



City Size^j 

Large Metropolitan 
Small Metropolitan 
Non-Metropolitan 



50%/50% 25%/75% 5%/ 95% 
2 2 1 



4 
4 
5 



3 
4 
5 



3 
8 



5 
4 
4 
5 



3 
4 
5 



3 
3 
4 



3 
4 



2 
7 



4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
4 



2 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 



1 
3 



2 
v2 
2 
2 



1 
2 
2 



Sample 
Size 

1,960 



. 735 
794 
431 

1,960 



918 
560. 
482 

1,960 



1,794 
166 

1,960. 



411 
579 
. 549 
421 

1,960 



820 
759 
381 



1,960 



The precision of estimates of percentages varies, depending on (a) the degree of 
aggregation used in producing the percentage (i.e., number of cases), and (b) the degree 
to which the percentage differs from 50%, The poorest precision is generally about ±5%,. 
at the 95% level of confidence, for a percentage of about 50% that involves no 
aggregation of subgroups (in some instances, precision may be poorer-up to 8%--fbr 
subgroups such as non-whites, where there are few cases). At high levels of aggregation 
(e.g., the entire sample), for a fairly low (or high) percent (e.g., 5% or 95%), precision is 
about ±1% to 2%, at the 95% level of confidence. The precision of percentages sl^bwn.in 
the report, thus, can be viewed as generally ranging between ±1% to ±5%, with 'greatest 
precision for percentages departing appreciably from 50% and based on the total sample 
or a relatively large aggregation of subgroups. * 

It should be noted that error limit values prescribe absolute limits,^ not relative? 
limits. Thus, if the reported rate for a demographic subgroup is 40%, and; the tolerance 
limit is 5X^the reader may infer that in the population the "true valup*' lies between 
35% and 45% (40% ±5%) with 95% confidence. / ^ 
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